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Jh  Zhisjssue 


The  discourse  by  the  celebrated  British 
poet  and  playwright,  Nobel-prize-winning 
T.  S.  Eliot,  is  reprinted  from  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  Books,  the  publication  of  the 
National  Book  League,  7  Albemarle  St., 
London.  This  was  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Eliot  at  a  meeting  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided,  and  which  was  held  jointly  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Book  League  in  support  of  the 
Braille  Centenary  Fund,  earlier  in  the  year. 


Service  department.  Prior  to  1951  her  major 
training  and  experience  had  been  in  the 
family  casework  field.  Her  article  is  an 
amplification  of  one  that  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  News  Letter  of  the  Study 
Group  of  Professional  Social  Workers  in 
Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


Eero  Hakkinen  is  director  of  the  Kuopio 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Kuopio,  Finland. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Finnish  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Hakkinen  studied 
work  for  the  blind  in  America  under  terms 
of  a  special  plan  arranged  between  his 
Government  and  the  U.  S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 


The  address  by  M.  Robert  Barnett  repro¬ 
duced  on  these  pages  was  given  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  year’s  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  and  served 
to  keynote  the  three-day  meeting.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett  is  Executive  Director  of  the  .\merican 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


•An  agency  with  various  functions  like 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
can  and  does  do  an  all-around  job  of 
therapy  and  rehabilitation.  How  the  spe¬ 
cialists  in  that  agency  co-ordinate  their 
several  specialties  in  dealing  with  people 
in  the  workshops  is  described  by  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Nachmani  in  this  issue.  Mrs.  Nachmani 
is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  she  also  has  a  Master’s 
degree  in  psycliology  and  social  work  from 
New  York  University.  She  is  case  supervisor 
and  assistant  to  the  head  of  the  Social 


Mitat  Enc  is  a  native  of  Gaziantep, 
Turkey,  and  is  pioneering  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  his  country.  He  graduated  from 
the  lycee  in  Istanbul  and  took  up  the 
study  of  law  in  the  same  city.  During  his 
course,  at  the  age  of  22  in  1931,  he  lost 
his  sight,  and  then  went  to  Vienna  for 
treatment.  Mr.  Enc  also  took  courses  in 
Special  Education  while  in  Vienna,  and 
later  took  the  Harvard  course  at  Perkins; 
he  received  his  B.  S.  and  M.  A.  degrees 
from  Columbia  through  scholarships  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  He  is  the  founder  and  head  of 
the  Ankara  School  for  the  Blind.  In  De¬ 
cember  1951  he  sersed  as  a  member  of  the 
UNESCO  Consultative  Committee  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  World  Braille 
Council,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
I'urkish  delegation  to  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Last  Septem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Enc  participated  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Education  Department 
of  Gazi  Teachers  Training  College. 
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GUIDE  DOG  MAINTENANCE  DEDUCTIBLE  FROM  INCOME  TAX 


From  time  to  time  blind  people  using 
guide  dogs  ask  whether  or  not  they 
may  claim  a  deduction  in  filing  federal 
income  tax  returns.  Some  people  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  they 
may  regard  a  guide  dog  as  a  dependent. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  this  matter  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
some  time  back  sought  a  ruling  from 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  in  Washington  in  reply 
to  which  the  following  statement  was 
made:  “Section  29.23  (x)  of  Regulation 
1 1 1  provides  in  part:  ‘Allowable  deduc¬ 
tions  in  Section  23  (x)  will  be  confined 
strictly  to  expenses  incurred  primarily 
for  the  prevention  or  alleviation  of  a 
physical  or  mental  defect  or  illness.’ 

“The  Bureau  holds  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  expenses  of  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  for  the  alleviation  of  a  physical 


defect  (blindness)  qualify  as  a  medical 
expense  and  are  deductible  under  Sec¬ 
tion  23  (x)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.’’ 

In  other  words,  while  the  guide  dog 
may  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  “dependent’’ 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  guide  dog 
may  be  treated  as  a  medical  expense 
and  to  the  extent  that  medical  expenses 
are  deductible  under  the  Federal  In¬ 
come  Tax  Law  such  costs  may  be  de¬ 
ducted.  It  may  be  stated,  for  purposes 
of  information,  that  the  Federal  In¬ 
come  Tax  Law  permits  a  deduction  for 
medical  expenses  of  any  sum  in  excess 
of  5%  of  the  taxable  net  income  of  the 
taxpayer.  However,  if  this  method  of 
deducting  is  employed  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  taxpayer  can  not  take 
a  flat  percentage  allowed  when  deduc¬ 
tions  arc  not  itemized. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 

Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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The  Home  Teacher— A  Specialist  in  People 

M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 


It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  today 
to  address  a  group  that  represents  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  I  hold  in  high  regard. 
Normally,  one  develops  a  feeling  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  esteem  for  something  or 
someone  through  close  and  prolonged 
association.  My  regard  for  your  profes¬ 
sion,  however,  is  based  on  quite  the 
opposite  experience.  My  personal  and 
professional  life  has  been  almost  devoid 
of  experience  with  home  teaching,  and 
in  that  very  fact  I  have  found  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  its  worth,  and  hence  the  desire 
to  speak  to  you  about  it. 

Yes,  I  have  had  almost  no  experience 
with  the  profession  of  home  teaching, 
and  yet  I  am  about  to  launch  on  what 
may  sound  like  a  dissertation  about  it. 
Permit  me  to  explain. 

I  am  not  entirely  certain  whether 
I  am  what  might  be  called  an  adjusted 
blind  person.  However,  I  am  emotion¬ 
ally  undisturbed  most  of  the  time  and 
I  manage  to  hold  a  job.  Nevertheless, 
1  am  quite  certain  that  a  good  home 
teacher  could  have  done  a  lot  for  me 
when  I  lost  my  sight  twenty  years  ago. 
.\s  I  remember  it  now,  it  was  three 
years  after  I  lost  my  sight  before  I 
found  the  incentive  and  opportunity 
to  resume  my  schoolwork,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  schoolwork  to  produce 
the  environment  which  led  me  into 
something  approaching  a  normal  per¬ 
spective  on  life  and  my  responsibilities 
to  life.  There  was  no  home  teacher  in 
my  city  and  state  at  that  time.  For  that 
matter,  there  was  no  counselor  and  few 
social  workers.  I  jirobably  would  still 
be  vegatating  had  it  not  been  for  family 
and  friends  and  one  doctor  who  decided 
that  I  shouldn’t  become  a  vegetable. 


To  this  day  I  remember  my  sister’s  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  importance  of  hair¬ 
cuts  and  clean  fingernails.  I  typed  this 
paper  with  a  method  of  typing  that  is 
quite  efficient,  but  inexpertly  taught  at 
the  time  by  a  sister  who  refused  to  let 
her  brother’s  new  blindness  stand  in 
his  or  her  way.  It  was  the  doctor  who 
knew  that  I  was  demoralizing  myself 
and  and  my  future  stability  by  remain¬ 
ing  out  of  school  simply  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  his  office — trips  which  I 
could  not  help  but  hope  each  time 
would  be  the  one  during  which  he 
would  say  that  a  sight-restoring  opera¬ 
tion  might  now  be  attempted.  So  much 
for  the  personal  phase  of  my  inexperi¬ 
ence  with  home  teaching.  There  is 
probably  not  one  among  you  who  can¬ 
not  pretty  well  describe  the  kind  of 
case  I  was  and  also  who  could  not 
pretty  well  have  started  me  on  my  new 
life  more  speedily  and  more  efficiently. 

It  was  several  years  later  that  I  be¬ 
came  aware  again  of  the  value  of  home 
teaching  and  the  absence  of  it.  That 
was  when  I  became  a  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  and  placement  officer  in  a  state 
program  of  services  to  the  blind.  The 
agency  that  employed  me  stated  in  its 
scope  of  services  that  home  teaching 
was  included.  It  was.  The  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  blind  persons  in  the  state 
were  encouraged  to  request  it.  Case¬ 
work  procedure  demanded  referral  of 
any  case  first  to  the  home  teaching  de¬ 
partment  before  other  specialists  picket! 
it  up.  It  was  a  large  and  meaty  case  load 
of  clients  and  a  perfect  system.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  there  was  only 
one  home  teacher.  As  a  specialist  in 
employment  only,  I  appreciated  that  I 
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too  had  to  take  a  part  in  any  blind  jier- 
son’s  total  problem.  I  was,  however,  far 
from  prepared  to  actually  instruct  him 
in  fundamental  knowledge  and  basic 
skills,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
time  for  me  to  instruct  even  had  I  the 
ability.  Client  after  client  swelled  the 
log  jam  in  the  flooded  files  of  the  home 
teaching  department.  Case  after  case 
came  through  to  me  when  the  dam  of 
professional  procedure  finally  broke 
under  the  pressure  and  client  after 
client  failed  in  the  job  I  found  for 
him  because  of  his  total  lack  of  funda¬ 
mental  training  or  understanding. 

Fortune  moved  me  into  the  position 
of  director  of  that  agencv.  By  tlien,  an¬ 
other  home  teacher  had  been  added, 
which  divided  the  originally  impossible 
problem  into  two  impossible  problems. 
Two  home  teachers  could  not  even  be¬ 
gin  to  keep  up  with  the  flow  of  referral 
letters,  much  less  do  a  casework  job.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  rule  that  their 
efforts  should  be  confined  to  a  certain 
number  of  cases  in  any  one  month  in 
the  hope  that  at  least  some  of  the  refer¬ 
rals  w'ould  have  full  value  of  home 
teaching  service.  Needless  to  say,  a 
reasonable  case  load  for  two  home 
teachers  fell  far  short  of  meeting  the 
backlog  and  the  monthly  intake,  and 
clients  continued  to  remain  idle  at 
home  or  were  moved  ahead  into  other 
service  categories  without  basic  prepara¬ 
tion,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  here 
the  steps  we  took  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  More  home  teachers,  rehalibita- 
tion  centers,  plus  training  for  other  staff 
specialists,  and  more  efficient  screening 
and  flowing  of  cases  all  entered  the 
picture.  Actually,  the  problem  still  is 
not  solved  in  that  state,  and  like  so 
many,  I  might  even  say  most  other 
states,  it  still  is  finding  that  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  of  its  case  load  remains 
virtually  without  aid  other  than  public 
assistance  for  lack  of  an  adequate  home 
instruction  program  and  staff. 


During  the  process  of  this  conference 
you  will  be  devoting  yourselves  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  techniques  of  your 
profession.  Both  in  your  past  training 
and  in  conferences  such  as  this  one,  you 
continually  seek  ways  in  which  to  im¬ 
prove  your  understanding  of  blindness, 
of  blind  people  and  their  needs.  You 
will  examine  again  your  role  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  blind  people  and  define 
again  those  areas  in  which  you  are 
functioning.  ,\11  the  specific  skills  that 
enter  into  good  casework  will  be  re¬ 
viewed,  and  you  will  undoubtedly 
touch  again  upon  the  problems  which 
you  and  all  other  home  teachers  face 
in  your  personal  careers. 

It  is  my  desire  to  discuss  with  you  for 
a  moment  one  phase  of  your  work.  This 
one  phase,  while  usually  listed  as  an 
area  separate  and  distinct  from  other 
features  of  service  which  you  offer  or 
which  your  agency  may  offer,  might 
well  be  the  total  goal  of  all  those  serv¬ 
ices.  I  refer  to  that  very  familiar  in¬ 
tangible  called  adjustment  of  the  blind. 

.\11  workers  with  blind  persons  are 
concerned  about  ailjustment.  .\11  kinds 
of  workers  try  to  do  something  about  it 
or  rather,  toward  it.  In  my  opinion,  no 
professional  specialist  should  be  any 
more  (oncerned  than  the  home  teacher. 
No  specialist  can  do  as  much  toward  it 
as  the  home  teacher  can  and  should.  If 
you  are  a  home  teacher  whose  job  is 
adjustment,  then  you  by  all  means 
should  endeavor  to  understand  it. 
Many  speakers,  writers  and  workers, 
both  in  and  out  of  our  field,  have 
given  definitions  of  adjustment.  I 
shoidd  like  now  to  add  a  couple  more, 
and  although  they  undoubtedly  are  but 
different  ways  of  saying  the  same  old 
thing,  perhaps  they  will  give  you  a 
fresh  point  of  view.  few  days  ago, 
1  was  discussing  this  subject  with  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  internationally  known 
leader  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  England.  It 
was  my  thought  that  perhaps  in  the 
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experience  of  that  famous  institution 
there  would  be  new  material  to  add  to 
our  American  information  about  ad¬ 
justment  techniques.  St.  Dunstan’s  work 
is,  as  you  know,  confined  to  men  who 
have  lost  their  sight  as  a  result  of  mili¬ 
tary  activity.  Sir  Ian  summarized  St. 
Dunstan’s  whole  theory  of  adjustment 
by  indicating  that  the  one  objective 
from  the  very  first — and  indeed  the 
very  first  step — is  to  recognize  and  over¬ 
come  fear.  This,  of  course,  is  not  new 
to  us.  But  Sir  Ian  added  a  thought  that 
may  be  overlooked  by  many  of  us  He 
said  that  it  is  not  physical  fear  alone 
that  prevents  a  blind  person  from  ad¬ 
justing  to  his  loss  of  sight,  it  is  a  type 
of  fear  which  he  described  in  apt  Brit¬ 
ish  manner  as  “looking  a  fool”.  We 
have  found  that  the  principal  reason 
most  of  our  blinded  men  are  reluctant 
to  begin  normal  activity  after  loss  of 
sight  is  this  fear  of  “looking  the  fool”. 
Sir  Ian  told  me.  He  is  uncertain  of  his 
appearance  in  general,  uncertain  as  to 
the  aspect  which  his  face  displays,  un¬ 
certain  of  his  gracefulness  in  moving 
about.  While  he  certainly  may  be  afraid 
of  falling  into  a  hole  and  hurting  him¬ 
self,  the  fear  of  physical  hurt  is  far  less 
of  a  hindrance  than  this  fear  of  per¬ 
sonal  embarrassment. 

In  another  conversation  recently,  I 
asked  a  psychologist.  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Raskin  of  the  staff  of  the  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  what  would 
l)e  his  answer  if  asked  to  give  a  short 
definition  of  adjustment.  .After  only  a 
moment  of  hesitation.  Dr.  Raskin  said, 
“1  would  say  that  it  is  the  attainment 
of  self-respect”.  If  you  add  a  few  syno¬ 
nyms  for  the  word  respect,  you  will 
soon  find  that  Dr.  Raskin’s  summary 
is  quite  in  agreement  with  Sir  Ian 
Fraser’s.  Self-respect  means  self-esteem, 
self-regard  and  self-confidence. 

If  we  should  agree  without  further 
exploration  of  a  subject  concerning 
which  multitudes  of  psychologists  have 


written  many  books  and  will  again, 
then  we  must  ask  ourselves — “How  does 
a  blind  person  lose  his  fear,  and  how 
may  he  gain  the  normalizing  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  self-respect?”  According  to  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  all  it  takes  in  most  cases  is 
for  someone  to  tell  a  blind  person  about 
the  possibility  of  such  fears  within  him. 
If  he  has  not  thought  about  it,  he  will 
begin  to  do  so.  Then,  again,  simply  by 
telling  him,  he  must  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  “looking  the  fool”  is  not 
really  liable  to  happen  to  the  alarming 
extent  he  imagines  it,  and  that  even  if 
he  does  just  a  bit  “look  a  fool”  his 
sweetheart  or  his  wife  or  his  friends 
and  associates  will  not  pay  much  mind 
to  his  error. 

Mr.  Earl  Schenck  Miers,  speaking  to 
a  meeting  of  the  28th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  The  Michigan  Society  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children  has  this  to  say  in  the  re¬ 
printed  paper  as  it  appeared  in  the  ^ 
journal  of  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children.  “.  .  .  the 
handicapped  never  are  rejected  by  the 
world  quite  so  intensely  as  they  reject 
themselves  .  .  .  But  how  lonely,  how 
shut  in  upon  ourselves,  we  can  be¬ 
come  in  seeing  with  supercritical  eyes 
our  imperfections  and  our  inadequacies. 
This  dis-esteeming  of  ones’  self  is  par¬ 
ticularly  acute  among  the  handicapped. 
...”  I  suppose  that  Sir  Ian,  joined  by 
many  others  among  whom  I  would 
count  myself,  would  advise  us  to  bor¬ 
row  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Miers’  paper, 
“The  Right  To  Be  Different.”  The 
blind  person  must  be  led  to  understand 
that  his  difference  from  most  of  his 
friends  is  not  all  as  noticeable  to  them 
as  he  may  imagine  it  to  be,  and  that 
even  if  it  is  noticeable,  his  friends  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  a 
right  to  be  different.  Each  of  them  is 
different  from  all  others  in  some  re¬ 
spect.  None  of  them  are  as  absorbed 
with  the  acts  of  others  as  they  are  with 
their  own.  And  when  the  blind  person 
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has  overcome  his  fear  then  what?  Then 
is  when  he  may  successfully  begin  to 
experiment  with  the  sjjecial  skills  that 
he  must  learn  as  a  blind  person.  Each 
skill  or  chore  which  he  masters  adds  to 
the  growth  of  self-respect  and  further 
forces  into  the  background  that  intan¬ 
gible  fear  that  still  might  make  him  re¬ 
luctant  to  try  something  new.  Learning 
to  handle  the  typewriter,  for  example, 
is  a  form  of  accomplishment  easily  at¬ 
tainable  by  almost  everyone.  Learning 
to  shave,  in  a  man’s  case,  of  course,  is 
a  simple  matter  but  not  until  he  has 
incentive  to  want  to  shave.  Once 
learned,  his  reluctance  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  any  man  who  occasionally 
would  wish  that  he  might  let  his  stub¬ 
ble  grow’.  The  step-by-step  process  of 
continuing  adjustment  is  familiar  to 
us  all  and  if  it  isn’t,  it  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  tonight  to  delineate.  Many  written 
outlines  are  available  and  essentially 
all  are  in  agreement  about  such  matters 
as  learning  to  dress,  eat,  walk,  cook, 
tell  time,  use  a  telephone,  learn  braille, 
do  handcraft,  try  various  job  samples, 
and  the  like.  Most  of  us  find  common 
agreement  in  the  objectives  of  adjust¬ 
ment  training,  methods  of  instruction, 
content  of  courses  incident  to  adjust¬ 
ment  and  probably  about  the  length  of 
time  such  adjustment  courses  should  re¬ 
quire.  There  is  another  large  phase, 
however,  about  which  there  is  not  al¬ 
ways  agreement.  I  refer  to  whether  the 
blind  person  may  best  adjust  to  blind¬ 
ness  in  his  own  home  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  home  teacher,  or  would  his  adjust¬ 
ment  be  best  aided  by  group  training 
in  a  residential  center. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  long  ago 
that  both  are  necessary,  and  that  neither 
may  totally  substitute  for  the  other. 
And  for  just  another  moment.  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  why.  Galileo  once  wrote, 
“You  cannot  teach  a  man  anything — 
you  can  only  help  him  to  find  it  within 
himself.’’  Pestalozzi  has  said  that  no 


one  is  able  to  teach  anyone  by  telling 
him  w’hat  he  ought  to  do,  and  that 
people  should  help  others  to  discover 
truths,  not  assert  them  for  the  world 
to  sw’allow’.  These  philosophers  were 
speaking  of  people  in  general  but  their 
observations  may  accurately  be  applied 
to  the  blind  as  one  group.  From  both 
personal  and  professional  experience, 

I  firmly  believe  that  adjustment  comes 
from  w’ithin,  and  that  it  is  not  an  aca¬ 
demic  subject  that  can  be  taught.  This 
adjustment,  which  we  defined  earlier  as 
loss  of  fear  and  growth  of  self-respect,  is 
impossible  unless  the  individual  can 
reach  his  ow’n  peculiar  understanding 
of  himself  and  the  plight  in  which 
blindness  has  ])laced  him.  He  may  be 
helped  by  outsiders,  but  not  as  much 
as  he  may  be  helped  by  outside  in¬ 
fluences. 

The  blinded  person  w’ho  remains  in 
his  own  home — and  please  understand 
that  we  arc  forced  to  generalize  and 
speak  in  terms  of  averages — has  the  im¬ 
pact  of  his  family’s  treatment  to  hinder 
his  growth.  To  them,  he  is  the  only 
blind  person  in  the  world.  To  them, 
he  is  virtually  a  helpless  dependent  and 
with  unwise  extremes  of  kindness  they 
gradually  sabotage  whatever  personal 
and  physical  strength  he  may  possess. 
Many  a  home  teacher  has  found  her 
task  of  building  interest  in  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  a  blind  person  almost  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  or  prevented  by  worried 
parents  or  relatives  of  the  blind  person. 
He  needs  to  know  that  he  is  not  the 
only  blind  person  who  has  ever  been 
blind,  and  that  those  others,  average 
people  like  himself,  have  conquered  the 
frustrations  that  blindness  brings.  One 
of  the  basic  premises  in  the  profession 
of  home  teaching  is  that  it  is  desirable 
for  the  teacher  to  be  herself  or  himself 
blind  for  the  value  of  the  object  lesson 
which  speaks  much  more  effectively 
than  a  million  words.  To  say  that  a 
family  most  often  pampers  their 
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blinded  member  may  sound  harsh,  but 
it  is  true  nevertheless,  and  pampering 
is  not  conducive  to  adjustment.  To  say 
that  the  lone  blind  man  may  feel  that 
Providence  has  singled  him  out  lor 
|)crsecuti()n  may  be  unkind,  but  all  too 
often  is  true,  and  the  kind  of  blues  that 
such  feelings  bring  will  not  produce 
adjustment. 

.\nd  so  I  feel  that  removal  from  the 
home  for  a  planned  length  of  time  is 
essential  in  almost  every  case.  This  re¬ 
moval  should  be  to  a  properly  organ¬ 
ized  rehabilitation  facility,  one  that  is 
not  just  a  sideline  for  a  sheltered  shop, 
a  residential  school  for  blind  children, 
a  society  formed  for  “recreation”  for 
the  blind,  or  to  some  environment 
worse  than  his  own  home  under  a  man¬ 
agement  of  ignorance  founded  on  senti¬ 
mentality  and  syrupy  public  relations 
literature.  At  a  properly  operated  cen¬ 
ter — and  there  certainly  are  some  today 
that  are  doing  good  work  as  clearly  de- 
hned  departments  of  agencies  which  also 
operate  shops  or  schools — the  blind 
person  has  a  group  experience  that  is 
invaluable.  He  is  treated  sympatheti¬ 
cally  but  intelligently.  He  “learns  by 
doing.”  As  Sir  Ian  Fraser  expressed  it, 
again  in  apt  British  manner,  the  fel¬ 
low  who  comes  down  to  breakfast  with¬ 
out  shaving  and  says  to  the  supervisor 
that  he  “jolly  well  is  not  going  to  shave”, 
gets  the  reply  in  simple  style,  “then  you 
jolly  well  will  get  no  breakfast.” 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  to  adjust¬ 
ment  to  be  found  in  a  center  is  daily 
routine.  This  is  one  type  of  training 
center  where  a  full  daily  program  must 
be  maintained  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  there  must  be  a  full  program. 
Naturally,  the  program  must  be  filled 
with  content  that  is  most  useful  to  the 
blind  person.  The  one  greatest  danger 
to  the  center  type  of  service  is  found  in 
the  possibility  of  confining  the  blind 
person  too  long.  Estimates  of  time  re¬ 
quired  vary,  of  course,  but  let  us  be 


very  careful  that  the  blind  man  does 
not  overstay.  Once  launched  on  his  ad¬ 
justment,  adjustment  that  means  loss 
of  fear,  then  he  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  center  to  prevent  another  fear  from 
growing  within  him  as  bad  as  the  first 
— fear  of  the  outside  world.  In  other 
words,  to  remain  too  long  will  erase 
all  his  gains  and  sink  him  even  deeper 
into  a  desire  for  inactvity  unless  the 
activity  remains  one  within  the  insti¬ 
tution  which  is  sheltering  him  from  the 
world  which  he  fears. 

Now  where  does  the  home  teacher  fit 
in?  It  is  he  or  she  who  must  make  the 
first  contact  at  the  home.  At  least  that 
is  my  opinion.  Everything  may  depend 
upon  that  first  contact,  and  upon  the 
gradual  development  of  confidence 
which  inevitably  must  follow  through 
as  many  visits  as  may  be  required  to 
overcome  the  first  fear — that  of  leaving 
home  at  all.  A  good  home  teacher  must 
be  a  specialist  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  kind  of  specialist.  He  or  she 
is  much  more  than  a  teacher,  and  yet 
being  a  good  teacher  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  prime  role  of  this  spe¬ 
cialist.  A  counselor  he  or  she  must  be, 
and  while  the  blind,  especially  the 
newly  blind,  need  good  counseling,  the 
home  teacher  cannot  stop  at  just  coun¬ 
seling.  The  training  and  skill  of  a  social 
worker  often  is  required  if  the  home 
teacher  is  to  meet  well  all  home  situa¬ 
tions;  and  while  social  casework  oft- 
times  is  the  answer  to  human  ills,  no 
home  teacher  can  afford  to  confine  her 
efforts  to  social  work  alone.  The  home 
teacher  is  a  specialist  who  dispenses  cor¬ 
rect  information  about  all  other  spe¬ 
cialists  who  may  be  needed  by  her 
client.  The  home  teacher  may  even  as¬ 
sume  the  role  of  such  specialists  as  the 
nurse,  the  clergyman,  the  secretary;  and 
in  fact,  probably  everything  save  that 
of  the  policeman.  If  a  home  teacher  is 
a  specialist  in  anything,  it  is  a  specialist 
in  people.  In  this  case,  the  people  are 
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blind,  and  so  the  home  teacher’s  spe¬ 
cialty  is  blind  people.  As  such,  the  home 
teacher  must  be  expert  in  recognizing 
each  blind  person’s  special  need.  Then, 
partly  from  her  own  resources  and 
partly  from  those  of  others,  he  or  she 
must  expertly  fill  those  needs.  In  mak¬ 
ing  contacts  w’ith  the  blind  person,  the 
home  teacher  will  build  confidence 
through  the  multiple  skills  which  he  or 
she  has  learned  and  w'hich  he  or  she 
conveys  in  part  to  the  client.  And  when 
the  center  phase  of  adjustment  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  home  teacher’s  job  often 
has  only  begun.  Only  a  few  months 
actually  have  elapsed,  and  there  is  much 
yet  which  the  client  needs  and  now 
yearns  to  know.  True,  he  may  now  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  vocational  counselor 
or  may  even  be  on  the  job  with  or  with¬ 
out  placement  assistance,  but  the  home 
teacher  still  may  supply  him  with  con¬ 
crete  and  intangible  aids  that  the  home 
teacher’s  type  of  specialty  has  trained 
him  to  give.  The  placement  officer  may 
find  the  job,  and  the  blind  person  may 
be  grateful  to  him  for  it.  But  the  blind 
person  sees  him  only  as  a  specialist  in 
employment — he  remembers  his  home 
teacher  as  a  specialist  in  people. 


Mook  Keviews 


Louis  Braille:  Windows  for  the  Blind,  by 
J.  Alvin  Kugelmass.  New  York:  Julian 
Messner,  Inc.,  1951.  160  pp.  §2.75. 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  this  department  over 
1I/2  years  ago  this  book  by  J.  Alvin  Kugel- 
niass  was  reviewed.  I  he  book  was  then 
new,  and  in  fact  a  review  copy  was  at  hand 
and  used  before  the  publication  date.  The 
author  himself  stated  to  persons  known  to 
us  that  the  story  of  Louis  Braille  as  he  had 
told  it  was  not  based  on  facts  established 
from  research,  but  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
used  as  fictional  reading  for  children — 
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older  children.  “Fictional”  as  opposed  to 
“factual”  is  a  term  that  describes  the  book 
in  large  part,  according  to  the  critical  re¬ 
view  which  ap|)ears  below;  further,  this 
review  brands  the  book  as  a  travesty  on  the 
character  and  the  life  of  Louis  Braille.  We 
feel  we  owe  it  to  our  readers,  and  to  our 
))ur]jose  to  deal  with  such  matters  with 
complete  integrity,  to  publish  this  second 
review.) 

Europeans  in  general  and  the  French 
in  particular  have  long  since  become 
accustomed  to  the  superficial  and  fic¬ 
tional  treatment  granted  by  American 
authors  to  subjects  of  historical  interest 
to  Europeans.  The  older  the  subject 
the  greater  the  license.  But  when  an 
American  author,  in  a  thinly  disguised 
commercial  venture,  pretends  to  have 
studied  in  a  serious  way  the  life  of  a 
great  person  who  died  as  short  a  time 
ago  as  one  hundred  years,  and  then 
foists  upon  a  gullible  American  public 
a  sentimental  tale  that  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  fabrication  of  the  author’s  fer¬ 
tile  imagination,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
see  European  critics  become  a  little 
impatient.  This  is  all  the  more  true 
when  the  character  thus  travestied  is 
that  of  a  person  universally  honored 
and  revered. 

Over  a  year  ago,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
publicity  that  his  book  would  receive 
from  the  worldwide  celebrations  of  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Louis  Braille, 
Mr.  J.  Alvin  Kugelmass  threw  together 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages  of 
sentimental  inventions  that  coincide 
only  rarely  with  the  known  facts  of  the 
life  of  Louis  Braille.  Had  Mr.  Kugel¬ 
mass  announced  his  book  as  a  story 
based  on  the  life  of  Louis  Braille  he 
might  have  hoped  for  some  degree  of 
pardon.  Instead  he  precedes  it  with  an 
“Author’s  Note’’  in  which  he  states  that 
“some  mention  of  him  (Braille)  was 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  France  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Baris.  'Lhere  are  a  few 
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mentions  in  social  studies  on  the  blind 
in  .  .  .  London  .  .  .  Brussels,  Frankfurt, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Stockholm  and  Mar¬ 
seilles.”  With  equal  a  propos  a  biog¬ 
rapher  of  William  Penn  or  Benjamin 
Franklin  might  have  written  that  he 
had  found  little  mention  of  his  hero 
in  the  libraries  of  Caracas,  Bogota, 
Quito,  Lima,  Santiago,  Asuncion, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In 
the  same  foreword  Mr.  Kugelmass 
writes:  “The  contemporary  biographer 
is  as  much  of  a  reporter  as  he  is  a  pale¬ 
handed  scholar  ...  In  Braille’s  case, 
the  plotting  was  a  chore  under  a  micro¬ 
scope.  For  he. faced  me  a  century  away, 
dim,  elusive  and  baffling.” 

Had  Mr.  Kugelmass  chosen  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  with  some  conscientious¬ 
ness  for  his  task  he  would  have  discov¬ 
ered  Braille  less  dim,  less  elusive,  less 
baffling.  To  begin  with  he  would  have 
wasted  no  time  in  Rotterdam,  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  Stockholm  (not  that  one  is 
at  all  tempted  to  believe  that  he  did), 
but  he  would  instead  have  spent 
at  least  a  few  hours  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris,  in  the  libraries  of 
the  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  (where  Braille  was  first  a 
pupil,  then  a  teacher),  and  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy. 
There  he  would  have  read  a  few  of  the 
accounts  of  Braille  that  were  written  by 
his  contemporaries: 

Notice  Historique  sur  Louis  Braille,  1853, 
by  Hippolyte  Coltat. 

Essai  Historique  sur  I’lnstitution  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles,  1856,  by  Pignier. 

Notice  Historique  sur  Trois  Professeurs 
.Vveugles  de  I’lnstitution,  1859,  by 
Pignier,  and 

Histoire  de  I’lnstiution  des  Jeunes 
.\veugles,  1907,  by  Eduard  Quilbeau. 

Mr.  Kugelmass  tells  us  that  he  act¬ 
ually  went  to  Coupvray  ami  stcKx!  with 
bowed  head  before  the  bust  with  the 
blinded  eyes.  While  at  Cioupvray  he 


might  prohtably  have  spent  half  an 
hour  at  the  Town  Hall  where  from  the 
town  records  he  would  have  learned 
that  the  name  of  Louis  Braille’s  father 
was  Simon  Rene  and  not  Louis;  that 
his  mother’s  name  was  Monique  and 
not  Constance.  He  would  have  seen  that 
Louis  Braille  was  not  an  only  child, 
but  the,  youngest  of  four  children.  Had 
he  looked  elsewhere  than  at  the  statue 
on  the  square  he  would  not  have  writ¬ 
ten,  “The  saddler’s  shop  still  stands.” 
He  would  probably  have  learned  that 
Simon  Braille  was  not  a  saddler  but  a 
harness  maker;  as  for  his  shop,  it  has 
not  existed  since  1844.  If  one  were  to 
compile  a  list  of  Mr.  Kugelmass’s  mis¬ 
statements  of  known  facts  about  the 
life  of  Louis  Braille,  the  list  would  al¬ 
most  rival  his  book  in  length. 

A  few  more  of  the  most  glaring  un¬ 
truths  can  hardly  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  however.  Mr.  Kugelmass  states 
that  Braille  began  serious  work  to  de¬ 
vise  a  system  of  writing  in  1826  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  whereas 
Louis  Braille  had  actually  completed 
the  invention  of  his  alphabet  as  it 
stands  texlay  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Kugelmass  describes  Braille 
as  one  of  the  greatest  violoncellists  in 
Europe,  giving  concerts  and  recitals, 
yet  as  far  as  is  known  Louis  Braille 
never  even  tried  to  learn  to  play  the 
violoncello.  Mr.  Kugelmass  makes  one 
of  his  most  melodramatic  incidents  the 
story  of  how  Louis  Braille  in  1826,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  fictitious  girl  friend 
named  Denise,  after  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  account  of  Capt.  Barbier’s  system 
of  night-writing,  chases  all  over  Paris 
to  trace  down  the  address  of  Captain 
Charles  Barbier,  whereas  Captain  Bar- 
bier  had  himself  come  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  1820,  six 
years  earlier,  to  present  his  system  to 
Dr.  Guillie,  the  Director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  Braille  had  completed  his 
alphalK't  in  1824.  Mr.  Kugelmass  has 


Louis  Braille  enter  into  the  Institution 
directed  by  Valentin  Hauy,  but  Valen¬ 
tin  Hauy  left  the  Institution  (Mr. 
Kugelmass  always  refers  to  it,  even  in 
French,  as  the  “Institute”)  in  1817, 
two  years  before  Louis  Braille  entered 
as  a  student  there.  Mr.  Kugelmass  states 
that  in  1825  Herr  Leopold  Erhard t,  a 
solitary  liquor  drinking  German,  was 
named  Director  of  the  Institution  and 
that  he  “all  but  turned  over  the  actual 
running  of  the  school  to  Louis”  who 
was  sixteen  at  the  time!  Mr.  Pignier 
was  Director  of  the  Institution  from 
1821  until  1840.  Braille  was  made  pro¬ 
fessor  in  1833.  As  a  climax  Mr.  Kugel¬ 
mass  has  Louis  Braille  leave  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  which  he  never  did  except  for 
visits  to  Coupvray,  to  die  “alone  in  his 
tiny  room  on  March  28  .  .  .  His  end 
was  not  known  until  a  day  later  when 
his  landlady  came  up  to  see  why  she 
hadn’t  heard  him  coughing.”  Louis 
Braille  died  in  his  own  room  at  the 
Institution  Nationale  on  January  6th 
in  the  presence  of  his  brother  Louis- 
Simon,  his  fellow  professors.  Dr.  Alli- 
bert  and  Father  Durand. 

The  list  of  flagrant  errors  could  be 
augmented  almost  indefinitely.  Dis¬ 
torted  facts  in  themselves  might  still  be 
relatively  innocuous  if  the  character  of 
Braille  had  been  resp>ected.  Such  is  un¬ 
fortunately  not  the  case.  Louis  Braille 
was  known  to  be  of  a  submissive,  pa¬ 
tient  and  meek  disposition.  Mr.  Kugel¬ 
mass  describes  him  as  violent,  petulant 
and  petty.  He  invents  a  story  in  which 
Louis  Braille,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
fights  with  other  students,  is  punished 
by  Valentin  Hauy  (who  had  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  a  year  before), 
and  then  runs  away  from  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  four  months  to  work  in  dirt 
and  squalor  in  a  fruit  shop  sorting  out 
rotten  fruit  and  vegetables.  He  describes 
Louis  Braille  swinging  his  cane  in  anger 
and  swearing  like  a  street  urchin  until 
Valentin  Hauy  finds  him  and  says,  “You 


are  filthy.  Your  parents  have  almost 
gone  insane  hunting  for  you.  We  had 
given  you  up  for  dead.  You  smell  just 
like  the  worst  thing  I  have  even  seen!” 

Most  fantastic  of  all,  perhaps,  are 
long  and  childish  quotations  from  a 
supposed  diary  which  blind  Louis 
Braille  kept  as  a  boy  and  in  which  he 
printed  with  a  f>en  “.  .  .  words  in  giant 
letters  like  some  backward  schoolboy 
.  .  .  The  letters  of  his  diary  are  tor¬ 
mented,  weave  this  way  and  that  like 
the  problems  he  posed.  They  are  tall, 
and  sharp-pointing,  like  his  impa¬ 
tience.”,  (p.  88)  before  he  invented  a 
system  of  writing  for  the  blind.  It  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  if  Louis  Braille 
had  been  able  to  print  in  his  diary  with 
a  pen  he  would  have  felt  less  urge  to 
invent  a  system  of  writing  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Kugelmass  unblushingly  writes:  “It 
is  from  his  diary  that  his  anguish  and 
despair  at  this  point  in  his  life  may  be 
gleaned.  That  morning,  and  for  many 
another  night,  he  wrote  feverishly  in  his 
diary,  that  great,  clumsy  book  .  .  .:  “I 
will  pose  this  question  as  scientifically 
as  would  a  mathematician.  I  am  blind. 
I  cannot  see.  Is  that  clear?  Splendid. 
So  much  then  is  clear.  I  am  blind  and 
I  cannot  see  .  .  . 

“Now  poses  the  question:  How  can 
I  arrange  to  see?” 

Although  Mr.  Kugelmass  fails  to 
mention  where  he  consulted  this  fabu¬ 
lous  document,  French  readers  will 
naturally  suppose  that  he  found  it  in 
Marseilles. 

The  enormity  of  the  quotations  from 
the  imaginary  diary  from  which  Mr. 
Kugelmass  quotes  so  generously  is 
equalled  only  by  tlie  improbable  and 
often  offensive  dialogue  which  is  to  be 
found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  book. 
No  one  who  has  penetrated  at  all  into 
the  character  of  Louis  Braille  will  be 
able  to  imagine  him  giving  utterance 
to  the  proud  and  haughty  declarations 
that  Mr.  Kugelmass  puts  into  his  mouth. 
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On  the  escapade  referred  to  above  in 
which  Braille  is  breathlessly  tracking 
down  the  well  known  Captain  Barbier, 
we  find  this  bit:  “Louis  beat  with  his 
cane  and  beat  again  imperiously.  A 
surly  voice  came  through  the  door. 
‘Who  is  it?’  Louis  repeated.  ‘Who  is 
it  then  you  wish  to  know,  indeed?  This 
is  history  rapping  at  your  door,  my 
friend.  Get  up  and  show  your  respects 
to  it.’  ’’  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  character  of  Louis  Braille  as  it  is 
revealed  in  his  own  writings  and  in 
written  descriptions  of  him  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Braille  spent  practically 
his  entire  life  within  the  walls  of  the 
Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles.  His 
life  resembled  that  of  a  young  priest 
in  a  monastery  and  was  anything  but 
worldly.  In  all  the  accounts  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  as  pictured  in  the  writings  of 
his  fellow  professors  and  friends  there 
is  never  a  word  of  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  Braille  against  his  handicap.  He  was 
a  devout  Catholic  and  extremely  pious. 
Mr.  Kugelmass  manages  to  describe 
Braille  as  far  different  from  this  as  pos¬ 
sible:  “Soon  he  was  taking  Denise  to 
concerts  and  plays  and  the  pair  were 
seen  together  at  late  night  cafes  and 
salons  .  .  .  The  girl  was  in  a  whirl  and 
Louis  was  living  almost  a  normal  life — 
the  life  of  a  handsome  and  monied 
young  man  who  was  not  blind.’’  (p.  8i). 
A  Hollywood  version  of  Louis  Braille. 
“What  is  truth?’’  says  jesting  Kugel¬ 
mass,  and  does  not  stay  for  an  answer. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  blind 
Frenchmen  who  look  upon  and  revere 
Louis  Braille  as  their  spiritual  father 
and  personal  benefactor,  it  happens 
that  in  France  there  are  still  direct 
descendants  of  the  family  of  Louis 
Braille.  In  the  presence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Republic  they  saw 
their  illustrious  relative  placed  into 
the  Pantheon  on  June  22nd  of  this 
year,  the  highest  honor  that  France  can 
bestow  upon  its  dead.  When  stories  of 


the  book  by  Mr.  Kugelmass  reached  the 
ears  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  of 
Louis  Braille  they  are  rejxjrted  to  have 
consulted  the  advice  of  lawyers  as  to 
the  possibility  of  libel  proceedings.  Even 
more  recently,  when  there  was  a  rumor 
that  the  story  by  Mr.  Kugelmass  was 
actually  to  be  filmed  in  Hollywood,  the 
same  persons  are  reported  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  at  once  to  the  French  Embassy  in 
Washington  to  ascertain  if  such  were 
actually  the  case.  One  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  remain  indifferent  to  such 
a  caricature  of  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
even  if  he  were  not  a  relative. 

— Keeler  Fans 

The  Devil  Rides  Outside.  By  John  H. 

Griffin.  Fort  Worth:  Smiths,  Inc.  596  pp. 

S4.  Reviewed  by  Ben  Ray  Redman  in 

Saturday  Review.  Reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion. 

This  is  Mr.  Griffin’s  first  novel,  and 
the  first  book  to  be  issued  by  a  newly 
established  Texas  publishing  house. 
Like  its  native  state,  it  is  both  large  and 
unusual;  it  is  charged  with  talent  and 
energy,  it  knows  no  shame,  and  it  wal¬ 
lows  in  emotional  and  verbal  excesses. 
But  its  setting  is  not  Texas,  and  the 
story  it  tells  comes  surprisingly  from  a 
Texan.  At  least  it  will  surprise  those 
who  think  that  the  Lone  Star  State  can 
express  itself  only  through  such  things 
as  oil  wells,  the  Shamrock  Hotel,  block- 
long  Cadillacs,  and  the  King  Ranch. 

The  nameless  narrator  of  The  Devil 
Rides  Outside — a  better  translation  of 
the  proverb  from  which  the  title  is 
taken  would  have  been  “The  Devil 
Prowls  Without’’ — is,  like  Mr.  Griffin 
himself,  a  musicologist  whose  specialty 
is  Gregorian  chant.  Like  Mr.  Griffin, 
he  is  an  American  who  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  France;  and  when  he  decides 
to  live  as  a  guest  in  a  French  Benedic- 

John  H.  Griffin,  a  young  novelist  of  promise, 
is  blind.  He  is  a  U.  S.  Air  Force  veteran  who 
became  blind  subsequent  to  his  separation 
from  the  service. 
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tine  monastery,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  ancient  music  manuscripts,  he 
follows  in  his  creator’s  own  footsteps. 
It  would  be  unimportant,  even  imperti¬ 
nent,  to  mention  these  identities,  did 
they  not  serve  to  explain  the  knowledge 
with  which  Mr.  Griffin  writes  of  mo¬ 
nastic  life,  did  they  not  guarantee  the 
ring  of  truth  that  sounds  from  almost 
every  passage  that  describes  existence 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

Into  the  monastery,  along  with  his 
studious  intentions,  the  young  musi¬ 
cologist  brings  a  lusty  body  with  im¬ 
perious  desires,  fond  memories  of  much 
sexual  pleasure  and  hopes  of  similar 
pleasures  to  come.  He  finds  himself 
among  men  who  have  vowed  themselves 
to  chastity,  poverty,  humility,  and 
obedience;  men  who  have  mastered  but 
not  abolished  temptation.  He  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  house  that  has  shut  its  doors 
against  all  worldly  values  and  all 
worldly  thoughts;  and  in  this  house, 
among  these  men,  he  senses  spiritual 
peace  of  a  kind  that  he  has  never 
known,  of  which  he  has  never  dreamed. 

His  first  reaction  is  rather  like  that 
of  a  small  boy  who  is  envious  at  sight 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  prized  possession 
in  the  hands  of  another  child.  The 
Devil  Rides  Outside  tells  how  his  de¬ 
sire  for  this  peace  matures  and  purifies 
itself,  how  his  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  this  peace  grows  and  deepens. 
It  records,  too,  with  naked  physiologi¬ 
cal  detail,  and  in  panting,  sweating 
rhetoric,  the  ferocious,  finally  successful 
battle  which  he  wages  against  "the  devil 
who  prowls  outside  monastery  walls,” 
the  devil  who  with  unerring  accuracy 
exploits  his  greatest  weakness — the  con¬ 
cupiscent  flesh. 


Mr.  Griffin  spares  his  hero  and  his 
readers  nothing.  He  stops  at  no  frontier 
of  good  taste — and,  indeed,  some  saints 
have  not — in  his  fusion  of  the  sacred 
and  the  profane.  But  it  seems  that  he 
must  deliberately  intend  to  shock  his 
readers  when  he  describes  a  momentary, 
mystical  union  with  the  Virgin  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  words  that  he  has  used  pre¬ 
viously  to  describe  the  physical  con¬ 
summation  of  an  afternoon's  casual  en¬ 
counter  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 
And  surely  he  errs  when  he  has  Father 
Clement  violate  the  secrecy  of  the  con¬ 
fessional  in  his  talks  with  the  narrator. 

He  errs  in  another  way,  and  more 
importantly,  when  he  asks  us  to  believe 
in  the  absurd,  unendurable,  daily  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  hero  and  Madame 
Renee;  and  again  when,  for  a  time,  he 
makes  Madame  Rente  and  her  son  the 
center  of  interest.  But,  despite  its  many 
faults  of  various  kinds,  this  first  novel 
has  in  it  the  power  of  life  itself,  for 
which  faultlessness  can  never  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  literature.  Mr.  Griffin’s  reach 
may  have  exceeded  his  grasp,  but  he  has 
reached  boldly  and  strongly,  with  con¬ 
spicuously  original  talent. 


'Directory  Changes 


Page  94:  The  address  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  is  changed  from 
86  Hermitage  Avenue,  Nashville,  to 
Donelson,  Tennessee. 

Page  100:  The  new  head  of  the  Seattle 
Library  for  the  Blind  is  Mrs.  Florence 
Grannis  in  place  of  Mrs.  Fanny  R. 
Howley. 
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S(me  Thoughts  on  Braille 


The  name  of  Louis  Braille  has  been 
conspicuous  in  the  Press,  and  his  na¬ 
tive  country  has  just  paid  him  the 
highest  |x>sthumous  honor  within  its 
jx>wer  to  give.  But  funerary  honors  are 
quickly  forgotten:  tombs  are  soon  un¬ 
frequented;  and  as  for  statues,  the  more 
publicly  they  are  situated  the  more 
completely  they  become  ignored — after 
a  little  while  few  pause  to  look  at  them, 
fewer  still  to  decipher  their  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  the  most  enduring  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Louis  Braille,  is  the 
half-conscious  honor  we  pay  him  by 
applying  his  name  to  the  script  he  in¬ 
vented — and,  in  this  country,  adapting 
the  pronunciation  of  his  name  to  our 
own  language.  We  honor  Braille  when¬ 
ever  we  speak  of  braille.  His  memory 
has  in  this  way  a  security  greater  than 
that  of  the  memories  of  many  men 
more  famous  in  their  day.  And  his  is 
a  name  which  we  are  all  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  honor,  in  perpetuity,  in  the 
most  practical  way:  by  carrying  on  the 
work  for  the  blind  that  he  initiated. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we 
may  contribute  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
blind  happier,  fuller  and  more  useful. 
But  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should 
turn  our  minds  tonight  especially  to 
the  problem  of  the  provision  of  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  blind.  We  are  the  guests 
of  the  National  Book  League,  formed 
to  promote  the  reading  of  books;  Lord 
Normanby  is  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  on  which  no  one  else  is  so  well 
qualified  to  speak — the  National  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind;  and  I  presume  that 
it  is  as  a  man  of  letters — for  I  have  no 
other  qualification — that  I  was  invited 
to  take  the  chair  at  this  meeting.  That 
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is  certainly  the  reason  why  I  accepted: 
or  rather,  it  is  the  reason  for  my  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject.  May  I  make  some 
observations  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  writer — a  writer  who  has  also  been 
connected  for  many  years  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  books,  and  who,  incidentally, 
both  in  writing  and  in  publishing,  has 
had  to  read  books  written  by  other 
people?  At  times  a  grievous  burden: 
but  in  this  dual  capacity,  no  demand 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  the  re¬ 
quest  for  permission  to  print  one  of 
my  works  in  braille.  It  is  a  request  any 
author  should  regard  as  a  signal  com¬ 
pliment.  From  the  pioint  of  view  of 
the  publisher,  the  arrangement  has  a 
simplicity,  an  absence  of  complications, 
which  is  all  too  rare  in  his  business 
negotiations.  There  can  be  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  accepting:  a  simple  exchange  of 
letters;  and  author  and  publisher  have 
done  their  part.  I  regret,  however,  that 
I  am  ignorant  of  what  follows.  I  do 
not  know  by  what  process  the  books 
are  produced,  I  have  never  seen  one 
of  my  own  books  in  braille,  and — what 
is  more  important — I  do  not  know 
whether  anybody  reads  them.  I  infer, 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  received  this 
welcome  request  more  than  once,  that 
the  interest  in  a  previous  book  has  been 
enough  to  justify  the  production  of  an¬ 
other;  but  whether  my  works  in  braille 
are  well-thumbed,  or  remain  on  the 
shelf,  I  have  never  discovered.  Perhaps 
I  shall  now  obtain  this  information. 

I  am  interested  in  braille,  however, 
for  a  personal  reason.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  thought  of  possible  blind¬ 
ness  haunts  other  writers,  but  I  know 
that  it  has  always  haunted  me.  And  this, 
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without  any  physical  premonition:  my 
sight  I  am  thankful  to  say  is  as  reliable 
as  most  people’s.  For  a  writer,  blind¬ 
ness  need  not  be,  of  course,  the  end  of 
his  activity,  as  it  must  be  for  a  painter: 
but  it  involves  readjustments  so  great 
as  to  frighten  me.  It  happ)ens  that  two 
great  writers  of  my  own  generation, 
both  friends  of  mine,  came  to  suffer 
from  this  affliction  and  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  difficulties.  It  is  easy  to 
sp>eak  of  the  resource  of  dictation,  for 
those  who  have  never  had  to  dictate 
more  than  their  business  correspond¬ 
ence.  At  one  time  I  made  the  experi¬ 
ment,  for  a  short  while,  of  trying  to 
dictate  essays  and  lectures.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  read  what 
I  had  dictated,  to  correct  and  alter — 
and  a  great  deal  of  correction  and 
alteration  proved  necessary.  Even  so,  I 
found  that  dictation  changed  my  style 
of  writing,  and  that  the  mental  effort 
involved,  if  I  was  to  escape  diffuseness 
and  repetition,  was  immense.  Nowa¬ 
days,  the  dictaphone,  when  available, 
has  facilitated  the  work  of  the  blind 
author;  but  even  with  this  aid  the  labor 
of  correction  and  improvement  of  what 
one  has  dictated  must  be  prodigious. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  composition  that  appal  me, 
as  the  impossibility  of  reading:  for,  as 
I  have  hinted,  if  a  writer  has  not  con¬ 
stant  access  to  what  other  people  have 
written,  his  own  work  may  come  to 
suffer  from  undernourishment.  It  is 
often  said,  of  poetry,  that  its  primary 
appeal  should  be  to  the  ear;  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  heard  rather  than  seen. 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  only  a  half-truth. 
Only  at  early  stages  of  history  has  poetry 
been  purely  auditory,  memorized  by  the 
bard  and  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth; 
and  for  centuries  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  printed  book. 

Poetry  is  meant  to  be  heard  and  read: 
and  this  is  true  even  of  dramatic  verse; 


think  how  incomplete  would  be  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Shakespeare  if,  however 
many  times  we  had  seen  and  heard 
performances,  we  had  never  had  access 
to  the  printed  text!  It  is  excellent  that 
poetry  should  be  read  to  us  by  skilled 
readers;  it  is  a  common  experience,  to 
find  that  a  poem  which  seemed  dull  or 
incomprehensible  when  we  have  read 
it  to  ourselves  became  living  and  mean¬ 
ingful  when  we  heard  it  well  read.  But 
then,  I  think,  after  this  experience,  we 
want  to  open  the  book  and  read  the 
poem  to  ourselves.  We  want  the  inter¬ 
preter — but  the  interpreter  is  also,  in¬ 
evitably,  another  personality  interposed 
between  ourselves  and  the  author.  I 
like  to  hear  poetry  well  read.  But  I 
depend  still  more  on  reading  it  to  my¬ 
self.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  a  good 
reader  can  help  us  to  understand  a 
poem  which  had  meant  nothing  when 
we  read  it  to  ourselves,  I  find  also  that 
when  my  first  acquaintance  with  a  poem 
is  by  hearing  it  read,  I  do  not  altogether 
take  it  in.  What  the  good  reader  can 
do,  is  to  provoke  in  me  the  desire  to 
read  it  to  myself.  So  I  find  that  I  need 
both  to  hear  and  to  read.  If  I  were 
completely  dependent  upon  readers  I 
should  never  feel  that  I  had  attained 
complete  intimacy  with  the  poem  itself, 
and  with  its  author. 

That  is  why,  if  I  were  suddenly 
blinded,  or  if  I  found  the  world  slowly 
dimming  before  my  eyes,  I  should  be 
thankful  for  the  invention  of  braille. 
Whether  at  my  age  I  could  master  it,  I 
do  not  know;  but  the  hope  of  mastering 
it  would  sustain  me.  For  without  being 
able  to  read,  independent  of  others  to 
read  to  me,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could 
write — or,  in  so  far  as  I  could  write,  I 
should  be  chiefly  dependent  upon  my 
past  reading  during  my  years  of  vision. 
That  is  why  I  want  the  blind  to  be 
able  to  read  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  be  read  to. 
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Co-ordinating  All  Services 

in  Workshops  of  the  New  York 
Guild  for  Jewish  Blind 


During  the  38  years  of  its  existence 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  has  constantly  sought  to  improve 
its  services  to  its  clientele,  through 
greater  knowledge,  skill  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  persons  whose  needs 
the  agency  meets,  and  through  constant 
self  examination  to  improve  intramural 
practices. 

In  the  past  three  years,  a  method  to 
Ijetter  co-ordinate  the  services  to  the 
clients  and  workers  in  the  sheltered 
workshops  of  the  Guild  was  instituted 
through  the  medium  of  monthly  joint 
staff  meetings,  recessing  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  joint  staff  consists  of  the 
agency  executives,  all  the  department 
heads  of  the  various  w'orkshops  in  the 
agency,  and  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Social  Service  Department,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  vocational  counselor. 

A  brief  review  of  the  development 
of  concepts  within  the  Guild  that  have 
culminated  in  present-day  methods  in 
serving  jjeople  in  the  workshops  is  in 
order.  Historically,  the  twelve  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  organized  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  did 
so  for  the  purposes  of  (to  quote  from 
the  original  certificate  of  incorporation) 
“the  care  of  the  individual  blind  in 
their  homes  by  friendly  visitors;  the 
physical,  mental  and  economic  im¬ 
provement  of  the  blind;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  religious  classes,  of  home  teach¬ 
ing,  of  guides  to  school  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  lectures  and  social  gather¬ 
ings  looking  to  the  prevention  of  blind- 
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ness;  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  Home  for  the  care  and  sup¬ 
port  of  poor  and  needy  blind  children 
of  the  Jewish  Faith.”  In  those  days  the 
Guild  offered  such  services  as  eye  and 
other  medical  care,  financial  assistance, 
employment,  rehabilitation  and  place¬ 
ment,  although  the  understanding  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  these  services 
were  offered  was  very  limited  in  con¬ 
trast  to  our  present  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  their  way  of  using  help, 
whether  they  be  sighted  or  blind.  Total 
financial  aid  to  the  blind  was  also 
given  in  those  days  before  public  agen¬ 
cies  had  been  established  to  meet 
this  need.  The  Guild  also  provided 
“friendly  home  visits”  by  volunteers, 
and  an  occasional  concert  by  way  of 
recreation.  Out  of  these  activities  and 
services  arose  and  developed  the  Social 
Service  department  and  the  Recreation 
department  which  totlay  are  staffed  en¬ 
tirely  by  graduate  j>ersonneI  trained  in 
schools  of  social  work,  within  training 
around  the  sjjecial  problems  and  needs 
of  the  visually  handicapped. 

Today  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  is  a  multiple-function 
agency  serving  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
the  blind  and  visually  handicapped  of 
New  York  and  its  environs.  Through 
its  various  programs  it  meets  the  needs 
of  the  aged,  and  the  very  young,  the 
adolescent  and  the  adult  groups  with 
a  variety  of  services  including  counsel¬ 
ling,  training  and  employment  in  its 
workshops,  a  nursery  school  for  pre- 
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school  children,  a  children’s  and  youth 
service,  recreation,  orientation  and 
guiding  for  all  ages,  a  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind  (the  single  sectarian  service 
rendered  to  persons  only  of  the  Jewish 
Faith)  and  casework  psychiatric  and 
psychological  services. 

The  sheltered  workshops  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned  were  originally 
set  up  in  1920  when  the  Guild,  recog¬ 
nizing  its  community  responsibility  to 
further  the  idea  that  handicapped  jjeo- 
ple  are  employable  in  private  industry, 
established  its  own  workshops.  The  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  give  training  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  such  work  as  weaving,  caning, 
metalcraft,  etc.  Work  therapy  and  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  were  established  for 
those  clients  whose  physical  limitations 
were  such  that  they  could  not  meet  all 
the  exacting  competitive  requirements 
of  private  industry,  but  who  were  able 
to  put  out  some  production  and  needed 
the  economic  and  emotional  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  employment.  Since  1920,  other 
projects  have  been  added  and  at  present 
there  are  eight  workshops,  with  a  pro¬ 
jected  plan  for  an  occupational  therapy 
group  (where  production  is  not  a  goal). 
Today,  furthermore,  not  merely  the 
physical  limitations  which  impair  the 
possibility  of  adjustment  in  private  in¬ 
dustry  are  considered,  but  also  the 
emotional  and  psychological  difficulties 
which  people  suffer  are  recognized  as 
a  reason  to  use  the  sheltered  workshops, 
as  the  case  illustration  below  will  dem¬ 
onstrate. 

The  workshops  are  the  following: 

1.  The  pencil  department,  which  em¬ 
ploys  eleven  people  (a  letter  shop  type 
of  work). 

2.  The  metal  shop,  which  employs  forty 
persons. 

3.  The  woodwork  department,  which 
employs  eight  persons. 

4.  The  textile  department,  known  as 
the  Community  Craft  Weavers,  which 
employs  eight  persons. 


5.  The  doll  department,  which  is  a 
hand  sewing  department  employing 
twenty-two  persons. 

6.  The  pillowcase  department,  which 
is  a  power  machine  sewing  department 
employing  twenty-four  persons. 

7.  The  silk  screen  department,  which 
employs  fourteen  persons. 

8.  The  contract  shop  (in  which  a  job 
lot  of  work  is  allocated  by  private  em¬ 
ployers  or  government),  which  employs 
twenty-four  persons. 

Each  shop  is  administered  by  a  de¬ 
partment  head  who  is  responsible  for 
integrating  the  social  and  work  plan 
for  each  individual,  as  well  as  planning 
and  meeting  what  production  goals 
there  may  be  for  the  department  as  a 
whole,  and  a  shop  supervisor  or  fore¬ 
man,  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  plans  are  carried  out.  (In  1951,  the 
sales  from  all  the  shops  totalled  roughly 
5400,000). 

It  is,  however,  through  the  Social 
Service  department  that  all  applications 
for  services  the  agency  renders  flow, 
and  even  though  ultimately  a  person 
requesting  and  receiving  service  may 
discontinue  his  contact  with  the  Social 
Service  department,  it  constitutes  a  life 
line  throughout  the  agency — sensitive 
to  the  activity  of  each  department  and 
shop. 

It  was  to  integrate  the  work  of  the 
Social  Service  department  with  other 
departments  (workshops)  that  the  joint 
staff  meetings  were  set  up.  The  purpose 
of  these  meetings  has  been,  in  addition, 
to  define  purposes  and  goals  in  the 
sheltered  workshops,  share  mutual 
problems  and  exchange  experiences  in 
order  to  insure  as  much  consistency  in 
policy  and  philosophy  as  is  possible  in 
a  multiple  function  agency.  Guild 
philosophy  in  regard  to  the  sheltered 
workshops  has  been  that  they  are  used 
to  preserve  a  place  for  people  who  may 
never  be  able  to  work  in  industry,  but 
who  are  helped  to  maintain  satisfac- 
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tions  in  their  daily  living  to  the  extent 
of  their  capacities;  even  though  every 
effort  is  made  to  enable  p>ersons  who 
can,  to  move  to  outside  employment. 
We,  however,  are  not  limited  by  high 
exp>ectations  of  production  goals. 

In  addition  to  the  joint  staff  meet¬ 
ing  in  which  general  problems  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  occasional  individual  cases 
used  illustratively  to  demonstrate  or 
clarify  a  point,  there  has  been  worked 
through  a  structure  for  co-ordination 
on  an  individual  case  situation.  If  a 
client,  known  to  the  Social  Service  de¬ 
partment,  presents  problems  related  to 
his  job  situation,  the  caseworker  initi¬ 
ates  discussion  with  the  department 
head,  and  then  may  or  may  not  discuss 
the  client’s  problem  with  the  shop  su¬ 
pervisor,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  facility  with  which 
some  adequate  solution  can  be  reached. 
For  example,  at  times  placement  of  a 
|>erson  on  another  machine,  in  another 
part  of  the  workshop  in  order  to  avoid 
contact  with  a  co-worker  with  whom 
there  may  be  friction,  can  be  highly 
effective.  There  are  times  when  such  a 
procedure,  handled  by  the  department 
head  alone,  avoids  the  risk  of  over-em¬ 
phasis  of  a  particular  problem.  In  a 
more  complicated  situation,  after  the 
department  head  has  been  involved 
in  the  discussion  with  the  caseworker, 
the  shop  supervisor  may  be  enlisted, 
and  it  is  with  him  directly  that  a  regu¬ 
lar  contact  is  maintained  for  as  long 
as  is  necessary. 

Conversely,  the  problem  may  first  be 
felt  in  the  shop,  when  the  shop  supervi¬ 
sor  will  bring  it  to  the  department 
head,  who  w’ill  then  call  upon  a  case¬ 
worker,  with  whom  referral  procedure 
to  the  Social  Service  department  is  con¬ 
sidered  when  indicated.  The  closest  re¬ 
lationship,  however,  with  the  shop 
supervisor  is  usually  maintained  by  the 
vocational  counselor.  The  vocational 
counselor,  who  may  have  participated 


in  the  original  placement  of  a  worker 
in  the  shop,  will  be  involved  in  a  joint 
discussion  with  the  department  heads, 
shop  sujjervisor  and  caseworker.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  he  alone  may  be  consulted  by 
a  shop  supervisor,  and  effect  a  helpful 
change  for  the  client.  When  the  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  confers  with  the  shop 
supervisor  about  the  work  situation, 
as  other  elements  of  a  personal,  social 
or  emotional  nature  are  brought  out, 
he  brings  this  back  to  the  caseworker 
who  will  then  be  prepared  to  work 
with  the  client  in  relation  to  whatever 
problem  seems  most  pressing.  Usually, 
however,  whether  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  is  serious  or  minimal,  the  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  shares  with  the  case¬ 
worker  what  his  findings  are,  and  what¬ 
ever  developments  there  may  be  on  a 
particular  case.  If  for  example,  a  con¬ 
templated  change  from  one  shop  to 
another  or  from  a  shop  to  possible  em¬ 
ployment  in  sighted  industry  is  part  of 
the  vocational  plan,  the  vocational 
counselor  and  caseworker  review  to¬ 
gether  their  mutual  thinking  in  order 
that  each  may  be  working  consistently 
both  in  purpose  and  in  timing  with  the 
client.  The  future  goal  for  a  worker 
in  one  of  the  shops  is  also  made  known 
to  the  department  head  and  shop  super¬ 
visor  in  order  that  they  may  know 
what  expectations  may  be  held  for  a 
particular  worker,  whether  the  place¬ 
ment  in  a  shop  is  for  training,  for  test¬ 
ing  or  for  terminal  employment. 

At  times  one  of  the  staff  psychiatrists 
may  be  called  upon,  not  only  for  consul¬ 
tation  by  the  caseworker,  but  he  may 
join  the  “team  of  experts”  in  adding 
his  specialized  knowledge  to  the  total 
case  plan.  This  way  of  working  together 
has  proved  extremely  helpful,  not  only 
to  clients,  but  also  to  various  w'orkers 
on  the  staff,  having  made  for  an  in¬ 
creasing  understanding  of  each  other’s 
problems  and  functions  and  a  smoother 
total  op>eration.  The  H.  case  is  an 
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example  of  co-ordinated  services  in 
helping  a  person  who  presents  a  serious 
problem. 

Miss  H.,  an  attractive  young  woman 
in  her  early  thirties,  had,  prior  to  her 
coming  to  our  agency,  gotten  power 
machine  training  in  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop.  She  is  not  totally  blind,  but  has 
a  severe  visual  handicap.  Her  training 
period  had  been  a  successful  one,  and 
she  had  subsequently  worked  in  in¬ 
dustry,  where  she  performed  adequately 
for  a  year.  She  was  laid  off  when  the 
firm  closed  down.  In  her  contact  with 
the  U.S.E.S.,  to  whom  she  re-applied  for 
another  job,  the  w'orker  there  became 
aware  of  the  severity  of  her  emotional 
problems,  and  referred  her  to  the  Social 
Service  department  of  the  Guild  to  de¬ 
termine  what  we  could  work  out  for 
her.  We  found  that  although  she  had 
had  a  good  training  experience,  was 
able  to  perform  quite  well,  and  had 
encountered  no  difficulties  while  on  the 
job,  she  had  severe  emotional  problems 
as  manifested  by  a  delusional  system  of 
persecution,  related  to  people  in  the 
immediate  environment  of  her  home. 
At  the  time  that  we  saw  her  first,  about 
a  year  ago,  the  psychological  problem 
seemed  to  be  walled  off  from  her  capac¬ 
ity  to  work,  and  it  was  decided  by  the 
caseworker  and  the  vocational  counse¬ 
lor,  in  view  of  her  good  work  experi¬ 
ence,  to  offer  her  a  temporary  job  in 
the  hand  sewing  department,  for  a  six 
months  jjeriotl,  after  which  it  was  an¬ 
ticipated  there  would  be  no  further 
work  for  her.  She  not  only  did  well  on 
the  job,  but  seemed  to  find  great  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  security  in  the  environment 
of  the  agency,  was  friendly  and  co¬ 
operative  with  her  supervisor  and  co¬ 
workers,  and  apjxjared  to  be  as  happy 
as  she  could  be  as  long  as  she  remained 
on  a  job,  and  within  the  protective 
environment  of  a  sheltered  workshop. 
There  was  regular  contact  with  the 
caseworker,  who  consulted  with  the 


staff  psychiatrist  frequently  in  relation 
to  Miss  H’s  emotional  difficulties,  which 
she  brought  out  in  case  interviews.  This 
area,  however,  was  one  in  which  she 
resisted  help,  and,  apparently,  had  a 
great  deal  of  fear  of  having  discussed. 
There  was  noticeable  some  anxiety 
about  the  time  that  the  job  in  the  hand 
sewing  department  was  to  terminate, 
and  after  a  joint  discussion  held  by  the 
caseworker,  department  head,  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  and  psychiatrist,  it  was 
decided  that  in  order  to  preserve  what 
health  there  was  in  Miss  H.,  and  to 
afford  her  the  continued  security  which 
she  felt  at  the  Guild,  she  be  placed  in 
another  shop.  Accordingly  she  went  to 
the  power  machine  operating  shop, 
for  which  she  had  both  training  and 
experience,  mainly  because  psychiatric 
treatment  plans  as  such  could  be  insti¬ 
tuted  at  this  time,  and  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  help  her  function  as  best 
she  could,  at  least  in  a  work  situa¬ 
tion.  There  was,  however,  no  opening 
at  this  time  but  an  interim  opportunity 
was  created  through  subsidy  because  of 
the  therapeutic  necessity.  When  shortly 
thereafter  a  vacancy  did  occur  she  was 
placed  on  a  job  for  which  she  was  paid 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  workers  in 
the  shop. 

During  the  interim  period  there  were 
frequent  discussions  and  consultations 
with  the  department  heads  and  the  shop 
supervisor  by  both  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  and  the  caseworker,  both  of  whom 
interpreted  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  work  expectations  and  the  goals 
for  Miss  H. 

It  was  recognized  that  at  some  future 
point  some  of  her  difficulties  might 
gradually  impinge  on  the  job  situation. 
In  anticipation  of  this,  there  was  an 
intensive  casework  contact  with  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  staff  psychiatrist.  There 
was  a  constant  interchange  among  the 
caseworker,  shop  sujiervisor  and  depart¬ 
ment  head,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
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difficulties  should  Miss  H.  become  dis¬ 
turbed  and  disturbing  to  other  workers 
in  the  department,  and  furthermore,  to 
objectively  note  her  production  on  the 
job,  which  continued  to  be  quite  ade¬ 
quate.  It  was  recognized  by  all  that  even 
though  for  a  period  her  illness  might 
remain  quiescent  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  which  she  so  desired,  and 
which  was  the  most  meaningful  and 
real  part  of  her  life,  there  might  be 
some  progress  of  the  disease.  Through 
the  contact  with  the  caseworker  and 
the  help  which  was  given  to  her.  Miss 
H.  gradually  overcame  some  of  her  fear 
of  the  psychiatrist  and  came  to  regard 
him  as  a  helping  person,  to  whom  she 
turned  for  help  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions,  although  she  was  not  truly  free 
to  recognize  how  great  her  need  for 
psychiatric  help  was. 

At  the  present  time  Miss  H.  is  under¬ 
going  a  troubled  period,  the  outcome 
of  which  we  cannot  be  too  sure,  but 
for  a  year  she  had  been  helped  to  main¬ 
tain  herself  productively  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  perhaps  enabled  to  even¬ 
tually  work  tlirough  treatment  which 
does  not  offer  the  degree  of  threat  it 
originally  had.  It  has* been  our  think¬ 
ing  that  what  we  were  able  to  effect  for 
Miss  H.,  namely,  keeping  her  out  of  a 
mental  hospital  for  a  year,  was  a  very 
substantial  community  service.  We 
have  recognized  too  that  this  situation 
handled  independently  couldn’t  have 
been  accomplished.  The  caseworker, 
without  the  co-operation  of  other  de¬ 
partments  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  worked  through  the  problem 
alone  even  with  the  most  sensitive  un¬ 
derstanding  and  direction.  Similarly, 
the  workshops  would  not  have  been 
able  to  handle  such  a  situation  alone, 
having  to  cope  with  problems  of  super¬ 
vision,  attitudes  of  other  personnel,  etc. 

Here  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the 
way  each  service  strengthened  the  other 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  client. 


Current  Citerature 


“Space  Perception  and  Orientation 
in  the  Blind,”  by  Philip  Worchel,  a 
Psychological  Monograph,  No.  332, 
1951 — “The  role  of  visualization  in  the 
ability  of  the  blind  to  perceive  and 
manipulate  spatial  relations  tactually 
and  to  orient  themselves  spatially  was 
investigated  in  the  present  series  of 
three  experiments.  In  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  we  employed  the  methods  of  re¬ 
production,  verbal  report,  and  recog¬ 
nition  in  testing  the  tactual  perception 
of  simple  geometric  forms.  The  second 
experiment  dealt  with  problems  of 
imaginally  constructing  a  total  form  for 
the  tactual  perception  of  two  parts  of 
the  form.  Space  orientation  was  studied 
in  the  third  series  of  experiments.  Two 
groups  of  33  totally  blind  and  33 
sighted  students  matched  on  the  basis 
of  sex  and  chronological  age  were  used 
in  the  investigation.” 


“Chemistry  for  the  Blind,”  by  Arthur 
H.  Bryan,  appeared  in  the  March,  1952 
issue  of  Science  Education,  V.  36,  No. 
2.  An  experienced  teacher  of  the  blind 
concludes  that  some  phases  of  chemis¬ 
try  may  be  taught  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  pupil  if  simple,  tactual,  and 
auditory  devices  are  set  up  for  them. 
He  points  out,  however,  that  there  are 
very  few  aims  and  objectives  which  can 
be  considered  desirable  outcomes  of 
chemistry  for  the  blind  aside  from  (i) 
general  interest,  (2)  knowledge  of  house¬ 
hold  or  domestic  chemicals,  in  common 
•  daily  use,  and  (3)  hobbies  (mineral-rock 
collections). 


“A  Part  of  My  Life,”  by  Jacob  Twer- 
sky,  app)eared  in  the  June,  1952  issue 
of  Recreation,  V.  46,  No.  3.  The  author 
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her.  We  found  that  although  she  had 
had  a  giKxl  training  ex|KTience.  was 
able  to  |>erform  quite  well,  and  had 
encountered  no  difficulties  while  on  the 
job,  she  had  severe  emotional  problems 
as  manifested  by  a  delusional  system  of 
|>ersec  ution,  related  to  people  in  the 
immediate  environment  of  her  home. 
.\t  the  time  that  we  saw  her  first,  about 
a  year  ago,  the  psychological  problem 
seemed  to  be  walled  off  from  her  capac¬ 
ity  to  work,  and  it  was  tlecidetl  by  the 
caseworker  and  the  vocational  counse¬ 
lor,  in  view  of  her  gexx!  work  experi¬ 
ence,  to  offer  her  a  temporary  job  in 
the  hand  sewing  department,  for  a  six 
months  |x*ri(xl,  after  which  it  was  an¬ 
ticipated  there  would  be  no  further 
work  for  her.  She  not  only  did  well  on 
the  job,  but  seemed  to  find  great  gratifi- 
catiem  and  security  in  the  environment 
of  the  agency,  was  friendly  and  co¬ 
operative  with  her  supervisor  and  co¬ 
workers,  and  a|)pearetl  to  be  as  hapjty 
as  she  could  be  as  long  as  she  remained 
on  a  job,  and  within  the  protective 
environment  of  a  sheltered  workshop. 
There  was  regular  contact  with  the 
caseworker,  who  consulted  with  the 
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afford  her  the  lontinned  security  which 
she  felt  at  (he  (•uild,  she  lx*  placed  in 
another  shop.  .Accordingly  she  went  to 
the  power  machine  o|x‘ra(ing  shop, 
for  which  she  had  both  training  and 
ex|>erience,  maiidy  because  psychiatric 
treatment  plans  as  such  could  lx-  insti¬ 
tuted  at  this  time,  and  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  help  her  function  as  Ix-st 
she  could,  at  least  in  a  work  situa¬ 
tion.  There  was,  how'ever,  no  opening 
at  this  time  but  an  interim  opportunity 
was  created  thrciugh  subsidy  because  of 
the  therapeutic  necessity.  When  shortly 
thereafter  a  vacancy  did  occur  she  was 
placed  on  a  job  for  which  she  was  paid 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  workers  in 
the  shop. 

During  the  interim  pericxl  there  were 
frequent  discussions  and  consultations 
with  the  department  heads  and  the  shop 
supervisor  by  both  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  and  the  caseworker,  both  of  whom 
interpreted  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  w'ork  expectations  and  the  goals 
for  Miss  H. 

It  was  recogni/ed  that  at  some  future 
point  some  of  her  difficulties  might 
gradually  impinge  on  the  job  situation. 
In  anticipation  of  this,  there  was  an 
intensive  casework  contact  with  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  staff  psychiatrist.  There 
w'as  a  constant  interchange  among  the 
casew’orker,  shop  siqxrvisor  and  depart¬ 
ment  head,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
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uli|riMvt’l>  Miiir  lin  imimImi iiiiii  mi  ilii 
Mliiili  imiimuril  III  Im'  i|iiiit'  .ult* 

ijii.iir.  Ii  H.it  imigiii/iil  li\  .ill  ili.ii  i‘\i  II 
llimiKli  l<ii  <1  |*(*iiiNl  lin  illiM'H^  llli^lll 
iiiii.iiii  i|iiirMriil  iiiiili'l  lliiM  imiili 
Horn  III  wmk  wliiilt  slit*  so  iU*siifil,  .mil 
wliiili  wiis  ilic  iiiosi  iiirimiiiKliil  *"*<1 
ir.il  |Mil  ol  lu'i'  lilt',  llu'ic  iiiiglil  Ik* 
Mtiiic  itloKK'ss  ol  llic  ilisciisi*.  riiioiigh 
lilt*  loiiiait  willi  the  lasewoiker  and 
(Ilf  hfl|>  wliidi  was  |{ivfn  lo  her,  Miss 
II.  Kiadually  overiaine  some  ol  her  lear 
ol  (Ilf  |)sy(hiatrist  and  tame  to  regard 
him  as  a  helping  jierson,  to  whom  she 
((iriu-il  lor  help  on  one  or  two  (Kta- 
sions,  although  she  was  not  truly  Tree 
to  rftognize  how  great  her  need  lor 
psyehiutric  help  was. 

.\t  the  present  time  Miss  H.  is  under¬ 
going  a  troubled  period,  the  outcome 
of  which  we  cannot  be  too  sure,  but 
for  a  year  she  had  been  helped  to  main¬ 
tain  herself  productively  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  perhaps  enabled  to  even¬ 
tually  work  through  treatment  which 
does  not  offer  the  degree  of  threat  it 
originally  had.  It  has  been  our  think¬ 
ing  that  what  we  were  able  to  effect  for 
.Miss  H.,  namely,  keeping  her  out  of  a 
mental  hospital  for  a  year,  was  a  very 
substantial  community  service.  We 
have  recognized  too  that  this  situation 
handled  independently  couldn’t  have 
been  accomplished.  The  caseworker, 
without  the  co-operation  of  other  de¬ 
partments  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  worked  through  the  problem 
alone  even  with  the  most  sensitive  un¬ 
derstanding  and  direction.  Similarly, 
the  workshops  woukl  not  have  been 
able  to  handle  such  a  situation  alone, 
having  to  cope  with  problems  of  super¬ 
vision,  attitudes  of  other  |)ersonnel,  etc. 

Here  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the 
way  each  service  strengtheneil  the  other 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  client. 


CurrtMt  JCitemture 

"Span-  Ihiiipdmi  and  ( )i  ii  iKalimi 
ill  (Ilf  llliiid,"  h\  IMiihp  Woiihfl,  a 
/'iV( /m/ogif  <1/  ,\f  miogMi/Wi,  No. 
ii|i^i  riif  lolf  ol  \ iMi.ili/,i(ioii  in  (lu* 
abiliis  ol  (Ilf  blind  (o  iMiieivf  and 
manipula(e  spatial  relations  taitualU 
and  to  oi'ifiK  themsflves  spatially  was 
investigated  in  the  piesent  series  ol 
three  fX|H'rimfnls.  In  the  first  ex|H-ri- 
ment  we  employetl  the  metluKls  of  re- 
priMluction,  verbal  re|M>rt.  and  recog¬ 
nition  in  testing  the  tactual  |KTception 
of  simple  geometric  forms.  The  seemul 
experiment  dealt  with  problems  of 
imaginally  constructing  a  total  form  for 
the  tactual  jierception  of  two  parts  of 
the  form.  Space  orientation  was  studied 
in  the  thircl  series  of  exj>eriments.  Two 
groups  of  33  totally  blind  and  33 
sighted  students  matched  on  the  basis 
of  sex  and  chronological  age  were  used 
in  the  investigation.” 


“(diemistry  for  the  Blind,”  by  .Arthur 
H.  Bryan,  appeared  in  the  March,  1952 
issue  of  Science  Education,  V.  36,  No. 
2.  .An  ex|H‘rienced  teacher  of  the  blind 
concludes  that  some  phases  of  chemis¬ 
try  may  be  taught  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  pupil  if  simple,  tactual,  and 
auditory  devices  are  set  up  for  them. 
He  points  out,  however,  that  there  are 
very  few  aims  and  objectives  which  can 
be  considered  desirable  outcomes  of 
chemistry  for  the  blind  aside  from  (1) 
general  interest,  (2)  knowledge  of  house- 
bold  or  domestic  chemicals,  in  common 
daily  use,  and  (3)  hobbies  (mineral-riK  k 
collections). 


“.A  Part  of  My  Life,”  by  Jacob  Twer- 
sky,  apjieared  in  the  June,  1952  issue 
of  Recreation,  V.  46,  No.  3.  The  author 
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recounts  tamping  experiences,  showing 
how  much  they  can  mean  to  a  blind 
boy  or  any  boy.  These  stories  are  based 
on  ten  summers  spent  in  a  camp  for 
blind  children  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  this  camp  was  like  any  other  camp 
with  its  playgrounds,  lawns,  recreation 
hall,  mess  hall,  and  cabins. 


“He  Lives  By  His  Own  Lights,”  by 
Ben  Merson,  appeared  in  the  September 
20,  1952  issue  of  Collier’s.  This  is  the 
story  of  Harry  Moss  who  built  up  a  very' 
successful  business  in  buying  and  selling 
rare  old  silver  after  becoming  blind. 
The  article  also  tells  of  his  very  active 
social  life  based  on  his  interest  in  sports, 
the  theater,  and  a  genius  for  friend¬ 
ship. 


“All  My  Friends  Are  Handsome,”  by 
C»race  S.  Dixon,  appeared  in  the  Au¬ 
gust,  1952  issue  of  American  Magazine. 
The  story  of  a  blind  woman  leading  a 


dual  life — caring  for  a  husband  and 
child  and  studying  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  She  says,  “You  see,  I  have  little 
time  left  for  ugly  feelings  about  my 
blindness.”  The  article  also  gives  help¬ 
ful  hints  to  seeing  friends  of  blind 
|}eople. 


Land  of  Darkness,  by  Roy  ].  Hansen, 
published  by  Exposition  Press,  Inc., 
New  York,  1952.  This  is  a  new  novel 
in  which  the  central  character.  Jack 
Lund,  became  blind  in  early  adult  life. 
Things  had  been  looking  remarkably 
bright  to  Jack,  he  was  young  and 
healthy,  he  had  a  job  to  which  he  was 
devoted,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
devoted  family  and  friends.  It  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  him  to  believe  what 
the  doctor  told  him — that  he  would  be 
blind  in  six  months.  The  book  tells  the 
story  of  his  rehabilitation  and  his  ad¬ 
justment  to  a  new  full  life.  The  author 
has  been  blind  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 
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Modern  Beginnings  in  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  Turkey 

MITAT  ENC 


As  IN  OTHER  Middle  Eastern  countries 
blindness  is  quite  prevalent  in  Turkey. 
According  to  the  results  o£  a  general 
census  there  are  about  37, (kk)  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  Turkey.  However,  the  actual 
number  is  estimated  to  be  higher, 
around  50,000.  The  basis  for  this  higher 
estimation  is  in  these  considerations: 

(a)  The  general  population  of  Turkey 
is  about  21  million.  Therefore  the  ratio 
between  blind  population  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  would  be  about  the 
same  or  even  higher  than  the  ratio  in 
some  of  the  Western  countries  where  it 
is  not  as  prevalent  as  it  is  in  Turkey. 

(b)  During  the  general  census  there  is 
good  chance  that  only  the  totally  blind 
|)eople  are  registered  as  blind;  those 
possessing  a  little  sight,  who  would  still 
fall  under  the  category  of  blindness 
from  a  medical  or  educational  point  of 
view,  may  not  have  registered  as  blind. 

The  Causes  of  Blindness 

The  major  causes  of  blindness  in 
Turkey,  particularly  for  the  younger 
groups,  are  trachoma  and  some  child¬ 
hood  illnesses  which  cause  blindness. 
The  Ministry  of  Health  has  organized 
and  had  running  a  pretty  effective  pre¬ 
ventive  organization  against  trachoma 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  However  it  is 
not  yet  entirely  under  control  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Southeastern  Turkey 
there  are  communities  where  about 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  afflicted  with  trachoma.  That 
fact  is  a  major  justification  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  general  ratio  of  blind 
population  to  general  population  is 


higher  than  it  is  in  most  of  the  Western 
countries.  .\t  the  present  a  limited  study 
of  sixty-five  blind  children  in  the 
Ankara  school  for  the  blind  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  hospital  nearby  is  going 
on  to  determine  the  various  causes  of 
blindness  in  this  group.  However,  it 
will  not  be  a  reliable  indication  for  the 
whole  country,  because  most  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  Ankara  school 
are  recruited  from  the  neighboring 
provinces  where  trachoma  is  not  as 
prevalent  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  provinces.  Also  the  age  limit 
will  be  a  hindrance  to  draw  any  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion. 

Blind  Child  Population 

The  1945  census,  which  indicates  the 
general  blind  population  as  37,000, 
claims  the  blind  child  population  as 
about  4,000  preschool  and  school  age 
together.  If  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  real  figure  is  higher  than 
37,000  naturally  the  figure  for  children 
ought  to  be  higher  too.  If  we  apply 
the  same  proportions  of  census  figures 
to  our  estimated  figure  we  should  have 
not  less  than  6,000  blind  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  0-18.  All  this  guess 
work  opeidy  points  to  our  major  need 
of  having  a  registration  system  and  ex¬ 
act  and  reliable  figures  concerning  our 
blind  population.  It  must  be  the  first 
step  in  the  organization  of  welfare  work 
and  educational  facilities  fur  the  blind. 

Histoiy  of  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  Recent  Dexieloprnents 

The  history  of  the  welfare  of  the 
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blind  in  Turkey  is  very  old  and  was 
very  well  developed  in  the  past,  al¬ 
though  the  main  philosophy  behind  it 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  However,  this  phase  of  the  work 
was  sufficiently  emphasized,  because  W'e 
still  frequently  find,  in  the  provinces  of 
Anatolia,  blind  people  earning  their 
living  through  basket  and  mat  making, 
and  through  music  and  religious  func¬ 
tions  of  some  kinds.  In  certain  towns, 
for  instance,  basket  making  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  blind  population  and 
the  sighted  usually  keep  out  of  this 
trade.  Nevertheless  in  the  past  the 
charity  idea  of  welfare  work  was  much 
more  emphasized  than  rehabilitation. 

Concerning  the  training  and  educat¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  we  see  individual  at¬ 
tempts  being  made  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  by  voluntary  groups  or  individ¬ 
uals,  during  the  second  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  How’ever  these  isolated 
attempts  did  not  take  root  and  develop, 
and  after  some  time  w'ere  abandoned. 

We  see  the  first  indications  of  state 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  connection  with  the  provisional 
compulsory  education  law  of  1913.  In 
this  legislation  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  to  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  provide  elementary  education 
facilities  for  all  types  of  handicapped 
children,  including  the  blind.  But  the 
tremendous  task  of  organizing  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  system  for  a  country 
where  the  rate  of  illiteracy  was  as  high 
as  seventy  per  cent,  consumed  most  of 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  and  prevented  it  from  getting  into 
this  specialized  kind  of  schooling  facili¬ 
ties  for  handicapped  children. 

Only  in  1923,  after  the  new  Republi¬ 
can  government  succeeded  in  clearing 
the  country  of  the  invaders  and  starting 
reorganization  and  reconstruction,  we 
see  a  new  develojmient.  The  new  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare  took 
over  a  school  for  blind  and  deaf  chil- 
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dren  in  Izmir,  which  was  organized  and 
run  by  a  group  of  philanthropic  citi¬ 
zens.  This  particular  Ministry  spon¬ 
sored  that  school  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  All  this  time  physicians 
were  appointed  to  run  the  school  and 
the  teachers  were  recruited  from  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  levels 
who  did  not  have  any  specialized  train¬ 
ing.  For  the  last  quarter  century  it  re¬ 
mained  the  only  place  where  the  blind 
could  receive  some  kind  of  training  in 
basic  academic  skills  and  music.  The 
school  lacked  a  purposeful  training 
program  and  because  of  the  limited 
space  in  the  department  for  the  blind 
only  about  thirty-five  children  gradu¬ 
ated  from  this  school.  The  Ministry 
was  unable  to  extend  its  facilities  to 
other  regions  of  the  country  due  to  the 
lack  of  teacher  training  facilities,  which 
was  not  under  its  control,  and  due  to 
important  health  problems  to  which  it 
had  to  divert  its  main  energy  and  re¬ 
sources. 

Recent  Developments 

In  1951  the  National  Assembly  passed 
legislation  which  authorized  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  to  take  over  the 
school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  in  Izmir 
from  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social 
Welfare.  Immediately  after  that  the 
Ministry  of  Education  segregated  the 
blind  children  and  transferred  them  to 
the  Ankara  school  for  the  blind  which 
was  opened  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  Ankara  school  for  the  blind, 
which  started  to  work  with  twenty- 
seven  children,  recruited  its  teachers 
amongst  the  experienced  and  successful 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  provided  them  with  a  short 
course  in  the  rudiments  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  instituted  also  continuous 
in-service  training.  With  these  teachers 
it  was  possible  to  organize  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  de|>artment  last  year. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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school  year  (1952-53)  with  nine  older 
children  who  were  transferred  from  the 
Izmir  school  and  who  had  passed  their 
state  examinations  successfully,  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  department  is  initiated. 
Two  other  graduates  of  the  elementary 
department  passed  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nation  to  the  secondary  department  of 
Ankara  Conservatory  and  for  the  first 
time  in  Turkish  history  became  the 
regular  pupils  of  a  normal  school.  This 
was  accomplished  through  a  special  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Educational  Council  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  which  au¬ 
thorized  all  the  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  en¬ 
roll  the  blind  as  regular  students  if  they 
were  successful  at  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nations. 

The  major  problems  that  the  new 
school  in  Ankara  had  to  face  were  utter 
lack  of  teaching  equipment,  of  braille 
text  books,  of  experienced  teachers,  of 
vocational  facilities,  of  adequate  hous¬ 
ing,  etc.  In  solving  the  first  problem 
the  school  received  understanding  and 
invaluable  assistance  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Bureaus,  the  New  York  Institutute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  from 
the  British  Consul  in  Ankara.  They 
have  provided  the  school  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  specialized  teaching  equipment 
to  (over  its  most  urgent  needs.  The 
U.N.O.  gave  the  school  a  printing  press 
atid  six  scholarships  for  its  teachers  to 
receive  further  training  in  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries.  We 
are  extremely  grateful  for  the  help  and 
sympathy  with  our  cause. 

.\t  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
housing  problem  also  was  solved  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
gave  a  building  near  Gazi  Teachers 
Training  Institute  which  can  easily 
house  150  pupils.  The  building,  which 
has  central  heating,  enclosed  gymna¬ 
sium,  space  for  workshops  and  print¬ 


ing  press  and  library,  also  has  sufficient 
grounds  surrounding  it.  Next  year,  in 
connection  w'ith  the  vocational  training 
department,  the  school  intends  to  de¬ 
velop  an  agricultural  project  and  small 
scale  poultry  project.  The  reason  for 
particular  emphasis  on  this  project  is 
that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  live  in  rural  areas  and  provide 
their  living  through  agriculture.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  great  majority  of  the  sch(x>rs 
population  are  also  from  villages  and 
expect  to  return  there  after  graduation. 

Special  Education  Area 

The  Ministry  of  Education  did  not 
take  the  problem  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  as  an  isolated  instance,  and 
decided  to  incorporate  it  in  the  wider 
field  of  special  education.  In  our  schools 
until  1952  we  did  not  have  any  special 
provisions  for  mentally  retarded,  crip¬ 
pled,  gifted,  delinquent  and  handi¬ 
capped  groups.  The  first  step  in  the 
organization  of  this  field  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  the  training  of  the  (|ualified 
personnel  and  organization  of  experi¬ 
mental  classes  and  schools  for  handi¬ 
capped  groups.  Accordingly  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  school  year  a  Special 
Education  Department  was  initiated 
within  the  organization  of  Gazi  Teach¬ 
er’s  Training  Institute.  This  particular 
institute  trains  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  administrators  and  supervisors. 
Within  the  new  Special  Education  De¬ 
partment  the  first  four  major  areas 
were  organized  and  an  experimental 
and  provisional  curriculum  was  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  first  year  of  study.  These 
areas  include  the  blind,  deaf,  mentally 
retarded  and  mentally  gifted  and  delin- 
(juents.  'I’o  teach  the  course  on  special 
methods  in  the  education  of  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  Miss  McLaughlin  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  was  engaged 
through  the  Fulbright  program.  To 
teach  courses  on  the  mental  deviate 
and  the  delinquent,  the  Ministry  of 
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tducation  engaged  Prof.  William 
Kvaraceiis  of  Boston  University.  The 
courses  on  the  blind  are  taught  by  the 
writer. 

The  Department,  on  the  one  hand 
working  on  a  project  of  initiating  two 
experimental  classes  for  slow  learning 
children  and  on  the  other  a  special 
class  for  gifted  children,  began  a  survey 
of  the  existing  institutions  for  delin¬ 
quent  and  emotionally  maladjusted 
children  with  the  view  of  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  reorganization  and 
improvement.  In  addition  to  these  proj¬ 
ects  the  Department,  using  the  school 
for  the  blind  and  the  recently  ojjencd 
school  for  the  deaf  in  Ankara  as  labora¬ 
tory  schools,  is  developing  research 
projects.  One  of  these  which  interests 
the  blind  most  is  to  develop  a  Grade- 
Two  braille  for  Turkish.  The  students 
have  already  started  to  make  a  word 
frequency  study  in  text  books  and 
popular  literature  in  order  to  determine 
the  300  most  frequently  used  basic 
words  and  also  they  are  making  a  study 
of  abbreviated  braille  in  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  students  of  the  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  are  also  planning  a 
research  project  in  connection  with 
their  Psychology  and  Measurement 
courses,  to  determine  ways  of  adapting 
some  of  the  personality  measurements 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind  with  a  view 
to  studying  the  personality  growth  and 
difficulties  of  blind  children.  The  staff 
(if  the  Special  Education  Department 
and  the  school  for  the  blind  feel  that 
the  organization  of  a  rational  guidance 
program  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
adaptation  of  appropriate  objective 
measurements  and  the  study  of  the 
blind  child’s  personality  growth. 


Conclusions 

Turkey  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  starting  to  make  the  necessary  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  compared  to  most  of  the  West¬ 
ern  countries.  However  it  is  felt  that 
a  right  start  has  been  made  after  which 
big  strides  are  going  to  be  made  in  a 
short  time.  Turkey  still  has  to  solve 
the  problems  of  rehabilitation  and 
placement  of  the  adult  blind.  At  the 
present  stage  of  the  work  at  least  one 
voluntary  agency  has  been  organized 
which  directs  its  attention  and  very 
limited  resources  exclusively  to  the 
rehabilitation  and  placement  of  the 
adult  blind.  There  are  a  few  other  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  which  are  attempting 
to  serve  the  deaf  and  blind  at  the  same 
time.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  vol¬ 
untary  agencies,  in  spite  of  their  gocxl 
intentions  do  not  have  a  constructive 
philosophy  of  rehabilitation  behind 
their  practices.  Fcjr  instance,  most  of 
the  public  donations  they  receive  are 
put  into  sheltered  workshops  for  deaf 
adults  who  do  not  need  to  be  under 
such  protected  circumstances. 

Turkey  has  on  the  one  hand  to  en¬ 
courage  voluntary  public  interest  of  a 
healthy  kind,  toward  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  adult  blind,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  state  must  be  urged  to 
assume  definite  responsibilities  for  fi¬ 
nancing  rehabilitation  and  training 
programs  and  must  encourage  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  well-trained  blind  person¬ 
nel  in  government  offices.  The  Six  Dot 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  Ankara,  is  try¬ 
ing  to  realize  some  of  these  objectives. 

Finally  it  c  an  be  stated  that  the  whole 
picture  in  the  work  for  the  blind  and 
other  handicapped  groups  begin  to 
look  promising  and  hopeful  in  Turkey. 
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A  European  Educator  Looks  at 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  U.  S. 


Self-analysis,  or  subjective  analysis,  is 
perpetually  being  counselled  among 
workers  for  the  blind  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  results  of  effort  and  of 
this  or  that  procedure,  and  to  chart 
future  courses.  Here  we  have  a  report 
on  some  phases  of  education  of  the 
blind  in  America  as  observed  by  one 
who  can  be  more  objective  than  we 
ourselves  can,  being  a  European,  a 
leader  in  education  of  the  blind  in 
Finland.  The  report  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  as  written  by  Mr.  Hakkinen 
was  in  more  detail  than  as  it  appears 
here;  also,  some  phases  of  work  about 
which  he  reports  are  here  entirely 
omitted.  Mr.  Hakkinen  offers  cotu- 
parisons  in  some  instances  as  between 
practices  in  America  and  Finland;  and 
at  times  he  offers  personal  evaluations 
and  opinions,  some  of  which  we  have 
retained  in  this  abbreviated  report  for 
the  indications  they  give  us  of  how 
others  may  see  us.  The  report  w’as 
not  only  directed  to  .Americans  l)Ut 
was  also  focussed  for  the  information 
of  government  authorities  in  Fin¬ 
land. — Editor. 


I  CAMK  TO  /XAfERICA  .AtIgUSt  27,  U)",!. 

with  a  scholarship  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
purpose  of  my  coming  was  to  study  for 
a  periml  of  ten  months; 

1.  The  education  of  blind  children  and 
youth. 

2.  The  education  of  partially  sighted 
children  and  youth. 

3.  The  rehabilitation  program  lor  the 
blind  and  all  other  services  lor  the 
blind.  .  .  . 


EERO  HAKKIXEX 

To  evaluate  something  means  both 
to  mention  positive  and  negative  sides. 
.Although  the  purpose  of  this  report 
liars  not  been  to  criticize,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  avoid  mentioning  some 
negative  points  in  this  otherwise  well 
organized  educational  work  in  the 
IJ.  S.  .A.  .  .  .  .Anyway  this  report  is  my 
sincere  attempt  to  present  things  as 
they  appear  to  me.  This  attempt  at 
evaluation  is  based  not  only  on  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  country,  but  also  on  my 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  and 
director  of  a  school  in  Finland  and  on 
personal  observation  in  many  Europ¬ 
ean  countries  before  and  after  the 
second  world  war. 

The  Institutions: 

During  my  travels  I  visited  twelve 
schools  for  the  blind.  .  .  . 

From  the  Finnish  point  of  view  these 
schools  in  general  work  under  very' 
gocxl  physical  conditions,  and  there  is 
not  much  dilTerence  in  this  respect  be- 
twc'en  private  and  state  schools.  .  .  . 

I'he  rese;irch  ivork  of  different  kinds 
is  arranged  well  in  many  schools.  Most 
of  the  schools  now  have  a  jirofessional 
psychologist  for  testing  the  students. . . . 

.Some  comments  on  the  teaching  and 
the  life  in  these  institutions:  .All  the 
schools  have  a  kindergarten,  to  which 
children  are  taken  when  five  years  old. 
Play  equipment  and  work  materials 
are  j)lentiful.  The  furniture  is  suited 
to  the  children.  The  equipment  to 
stimulate  the  children  to  be  busy  is 
gofxl  and  the  teachers  do  a  good  job. 
In  some  cases  teachers  begin  even  in 
the  kindergarten  to  teach  a  little  braille 
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and  mathematics.  Maybe  it  is  in  some 
cases  too  early  since  blind  children  are 
often  less  developed  than  sighted  ones 
of  the  same  age.  But  no  doubt  the 
kindergartens  do  a  very  important  job 
in  developing  the  children’s  senses,  the 
use  of  their  hands,  giving  them  activity 
impulses  and  in  eliminating  blind- 
isms.  .  .  . 

-As  for  vocational  education  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  practiced  in  Finland 
there  is  very  little  in  American  schools 
for  the  blind.  Some  schools  teach  some 
business  management  and  give  practice 
in  their  own  vending  stand.  This  of 
course  may  be  of  special  importance  to 
some  of  the  students,  since  there  are 
very  good  possibilities  for  the  blind  in 
vending  stand  management.  .  .  .  Some 
other  schools  give  instruction  in  shoe 
repairing,  but  generally  speaking  the 
education  provided  is  academic.  Piano¬ 
tuning  seems  to  be  the  only  vocational 
education  given  in  most  of  the  schools, 
but  the  number  of  students  who  arc 
cajjable  in  this  particular  field  can 
never  be  very  large.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  brushmaking  and  basketry 
are  almost  completely  abandoned  or 
they  have  never  been  as  important  an 
occupation  for  the  blind  as  in  Europ¬ 
ean  countries.  ...  In  many  schools  in¬ 
struction  in  pottery  is  given  to  develop 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  imagination. 

Tearliitig  of  the  Draf-RlituI 

There  are  in  four  schools  special  de¬ 
partments  for  deaf-blind  students:  at 
Perkins,  the  New  York  Institute,  the 
California  School  and  the  Michigan 
School.  In  these  departments  there  are 
ten  or  less  students  in  each,  and  usually 
one  teacher  for  every  two  students. 
Since  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind 
must  be  very  individual,  the  proportion 
of  teachers  seems  to  be  ideal.  Taking 
into  account  the  service  personnel,  there 
is  in  some  cases  one  person  for  every 


student.  This  of  course  makes  the  edu¬ 
cation  very  expensive,  but  this  expendi¬ 
ture  is  worthwhile  for  human  reasons. 
These  departments  do  a  very  fine  job. 
The  equipment  is  good  and  the  teachers 
are  well  specialized.  .  .  . 

Social  Life  in  Schools 

The  social  life  of  the  schools  inter¬ 
ested  me  especially  because  there  are 
very  big  differences  in  this  respect  in 
different  schools,  much  bigger  than  in 
teaching  and  education  in  general.  In 
some  schools  sexes  are  segregated  very 
strictly,  in  others  the  girls  and  boys 
may  meet  quite  freely — for  instance  in 
some  schools  they  can  go  together  to 
movies  and  parties  out  in  the  city,  and 
even  take  their  seats  as  they  like  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  school.  They  have 
parties  together  and  they  dance  to¬ 
gether.  The  strict  segregation  is — so  I 
have  been  told — to  avoid  intermarriage 
of  blind  people.  But  nobody  knows 
w'hat  the  result  of  this  effort  has  been. 
There  are  no  statistics  regarding  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  students  from  segrega¬ 
tion  schools  nor  from  integration 
schools.  To  compile  reliable  statistics 
would  be  an  interesting  job.  But  no 
matter  what  these  statistics  may  show, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  a 
deeper  one.  I  think  marriage  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  rather  of  happiness  than  of  the 
|)ractical  difficulties  of  life.  Of  course 
the  ideal  situation  is  when  the  other 
person  is  sighted  and  the  couple  is 
happy,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach  this  ideal  situation.  And 
it  is  not  alone  a  question  of  the  future, 
it  is  as  well  a  question  of  the  normal 
development  of  blind  youth.  In  this 
respect  integration  of  sexes  in  schools 
is  a  natural  way  of  development.  The 
attempt  to  bring  sighted  youth  to  the 
schools  is  only  a  gesture  toward  com- 
j>ensating  for  the  segregation  since  they 
can  be  brought  only  very  occasionally. 
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The  Education  of  the  Blind  and  Parti¬ 
ally  Sighted  in  Public  Schools 

There  is  a  big  movement  in  the  U.  S. 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  along  with  other  children  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  This  is  realized  especially 
in  some  big  cities.  .  .  . 

This  plan  of  teaching  the  blind  aims 
for  two  important  advantages:  (i)  to  let 
the  child  live  at  home,  and  (2)  to  inte¬ 
grate  him  into  the  sighted  world.  The 
disadvantages  of  institutions  are  just 
these  two;  the  child  is  taken  from  his 
home  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  he  grows  up  in  a  more  segregated 
community  of  blind  people  rather  than 
in  the  sighted  world  in  which  he  will 
have  to  live.  The  education  of  the  blind 
in  regular  schools  .  .  .  has  been  in 
practice  in  some  cities  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century.  Despite  this  fact 
there  seems  to  be  a  big  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  educators  of  the 
blind.  Usually  the  teachers  of  institu¬ 
tions  prefer  their  own  schools  and  the 
regular  school  teachers  prefer  regular 
public  schools.  What  disadvantages  and 
advantages  do  these  two  educational 
systems  have?  How  do  they  compare 
with  each  other? 

A  regular  public  school  educating 
the  blind  .  .  .  can  supply  its  home  class¬ 
room  with  all  the  special  equipment 
the  special  school  for  the  blind  has, 
including  braille  books,  talking  books, 
braille  writers,  typewriters,  braille 
maps,  etc.  This  is  possible  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  it  is  sometimes  difficult. 
It  is  very  expensive  to  provide  a  regular 
public  school  which  has  a  small  grouj) 
of  blind  students  with  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  facilities  which  the 
special  schools  for  the  blind  have.  .  .  . 

In  my  opinion  the  special  schools 
for  the  blind  do  a  better  job  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  than  the  public 
schools,  at  least  as  education  stands 


today.  I'liis  fact  even  public  school 
teachers  will  seldom  refute,  but  they 
stress  the  importance  of  social  contact 
with  sighted  children.  I  can’t  help  be¬ 
ing  of  the  opinion  that  some  jieople 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
point.  In  many  cases  the  contact  is 
more  a  matter  of  form  than  of  reality. 
A  blind  student  joins  normal  children 
in  the  classroom  when  the  periotl  be¬ 
gins.  .  .  .  but  he  returns  to  his  home¬ 
room  as  soon  as  the  period  finishes.  He 
associates  with  the  other  blind  students 
much  more  than  with  sighted  students. 
The  personal  association  takes  place 
much  more  in  any  school  outside  the 
classroom.  .  .  .  These  contacts  the  blind 
student  in  the  public  school  usually 
lacks,  because  participation  in  many 
outside  activities  is  too  difficult  or  even 
impossible  for  the  blind. 

Despite  the  obstacles  mentioned 
above  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sighted  world  is  much 
better  in  public  schools  than  in  institu¬ 
tions.  And  even  if  the  integration  is 
more  a  matter  of  form  than  of  reality, 
it  helps  the  blind  pupil  to  overcome  his 
fear  of  being  among  sighted  people. 
Of  course  in  some  cases  this  fear  may 
be  increased,  if  the  blind  student  is  too 
sensitive  and  shy  and  his  experiences 
are  too  bad.  But  even  in  normal  cases 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  social  gain  is 
greater  than  the  educational  loss  in 
public  school  education  of  the  blind.  A 
special  school  for  the  blind  does  not 
eliminate  social  contact  with  the  sighted 
world.  This  contact  can  take  place  on 
a  large  scale  outside  of  classroom  edu¬ 
cation  in  scout  work,  in  camping,  in 
dances,  in  parties,  etc.,  if  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  interested  in  arranging  that.  And 
it  is  not  true  that  blind  children  only 
lose  in  social  education  in  institutions, 
they  also  gain  something.  .  .  .  Only  in 
a  homogeneous  group  can  there  be  in¬ 
spiring  competition  among  students.  It 
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is  iiol  easy  lor  a  blind  student  to  find 
sucli  an  ideal  group  in  public  school. 
He  finds  it  difficult  in  many  ways  to 
participate  in  all  the  activities  of 
sighted  children.  .  .  .  And  another  thing 
which  we  should  not  forget:  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  most  cases  living  in  a 
.sighted  group  means  greater  nervous 
strain  lor  the  bliml  person  than  living 
in  a  grouj)  which  has  the  same  handi- 
cajj  as  his  own.  The  environment  where 
our  handicap — regardless  of  its  nature 
— is  smallest  in  comparison  with  others 
is  the  easiest  and  most  convenient  en¬ 
vironment  lor  us.  .  .  . 

I  think  there  is  too  much  talk  of  the 
maladjustment  of  the  blind.  Perhaps 
some  people  stress  blindness  too  much 
as  a  hindering  factor  to  proper  adjust¬ 
ment.  How  many  sighted  people  are 
there  who  have  not  become  adjusted 
in  the  sighted  world?  It  has  been  easier 
to  realize  the  maladjustment  of  the 
blind  person  because  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  move  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  which  is  most  suited  for  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  the  in¬ 
herited  factors  determining  the  be¬ 
havior  of  human  beings  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  and  these  factors  are  apparently 
only  to  a  small  tlegree  under  our  con¬ 
trol.  Maybe  the  blindness  often  brings 
up  and  aggravates  factors  which  influ¬ 
ence  one’s  adjustment  but  it  does  not 
create  these  factors. 

What  has  been  said  above  is  not 
meant  to  condemn  public  school  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind.  An  experience  of 
fifty  years  in  the  U.  S.  A.  shows  that 
this  form  of  education  works  well  due 
especially  to  the  fact  that  supervisors 
of  this  type  of  education  in  all  the 
places  I  visited  are  very  capable  peo- 
j>le.  I  have  only  wished  to  say  it  may 
be  dangerous  to  regard  public  school 
education  as  a  goal  for  the  whole  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind,  as  some  people  seem 


to  think.  The  institutional  education  is 
perhaps  not  so  bad,  some  believe.  For 
centuries  English  boys  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  boarding  schools  which  are 
very  much  like  institutions,  however 
nobody  will  insist  that  British  states¬ 
men  have  been  poorly  adjusted  and  in¬ 
capable.  .  .  . 

But  as  much  as  I  doubt  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  public  school  education  for 
the  blind  I  am  as  much  convinced  that 
the  education  of  the  partially  sighted 
should  take  place  in  public  schools.  A 
partially  sighted  pupil  .  .  .  can  partici¬ 
pate  much  better  both  in  classroom 
work  as  well  as  in  the  free  time  activi¬ 
ties  cif  the  sighted  children  than  a  blind 
one.  .  .  .  He  dcK's  not  need  a  specialized 
teacher  and  special  equipment  to  the 
same  extent  as  do  the  blind.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  different  systems  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  teaching  of  the  partially 
sighted  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Many  schools 
for  the  blind  have  special  classes  for 
them.  These  classes  are  usually  very 
well  supplied  with  equipment  for  that 
purpose.  The  teaching  is  as  effective  as 
in  the  best  public  schools,  but  the  con¬ 
tact  with  sighted  children  is  lacking. 
In  public  schools  the  co-operative  plan 
is  usually  followed.  The  partially 
sighted  have  their  home  classroom  as 
do  the  totally  blind,  but  go  mostly  to 
the  regular  classroom  to  study.  Only 
if  sight  is  needed  as  in  reading  and 
writing  do  they  work  in  their  home 
classroom.  Of  course  in  many  cases 
when  there  are  only  very  few  partially 
sighted  students  they  have  no  home 
classroom  and  no  special  teacher  but 
are  in  all  subjects  with  the  sighted. . . . 
In  many  places  in  America  and  of 
course  in  smaller  countries  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrange  the  teaching  of  the 
partially  sighted  so  that  they  work  to¬ 
gether  with  their  own  grade  but  use 
special  equipment.  .  .  . 
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Co-operation  of  Institutions  and  Public 

Schools  hi  Education  of  the  Blind 

I  have  already  told  about  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  children  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  and  in  regular 
public  schools.  Between  these  two  ex¬ 
treme  schemes  there  are  several  differ¬ 
ent  adaptations  of  co-operation.  I  mean 
by  co-operation  that  a  blind  child  is 
partly  educated  in  a  residential  school, 
partly  in  a  sighted  school.  In  some  form 
this  is  accepted  by  most  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  most  usual  form  is 
that  some  of  the  brilliant  students  go 
to  public  schools  at  high  school  level 
in  some  or  all  subjects  but  stay  at  the 
institution  for  the  blind.  Some  schools 
send  students  to  public  schools  only 
during  the  last  school  year,  some  all 
through  high  school.  .  .  . 

\  reader  of  this  paper  may  have  al¬ 
ready  gathered  from  all  that  has  been 
said  what  the  writer  thinks  of  these 
different  possibilities  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  In  instructional  work  the 
special  schools  are  superior.  The  excel¬ 
lent  equipment  and  specialized  teachers 
make  teaching  more  effective  for  the 
blind.  Their  dramatic  clubs  and  equally 
matched  student  groups  develop  the 
student  in  a  way  which  is  difficult  to 
achieve  in  public  schools.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  regular  school  is  the 
normal  environment  for  a  blind  child 
is  only  partly  true.  As  to  social  contact 
with  sighted  children,  it  is  normal,  and 
superior,  but  as  to  instruction  it  is  often 
not  normal,  and  indeed  often  in¬ 
ferior.  .  .  . 

In  conclusion  I  will  again  stress  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  over-estimate  the 
ability  of  any  educational  system  in 
changing  the  character  and  attitude  of 
a  human  being.  There  are  many  blind 
people  educated  in  institutions,  who 
are  very  well  adjusted  in  the  sighted 
world  and  there  are  numerous  sighted 
l>eople  who  are  being  educated  in 


sighted  schools,  but  are  very  badly  ad¬ 
justed  in  the  sighted  world.  .  .  . 

The  Education  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind 

There  are  numerous  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  which 
give  courses  in  special  education,  and 
still  there  are  also  many  teachers  of 
the  blind  who  have  no  special  edu¬ 
cation,  and  there  are  many  teachers 
who  lack  even  general  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  Frankly,  in  my  opinion,  the  weak¬ 
est  place  in  educational  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  the  education 
of  the  teachers  of  the  blind.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  apparently  a  result  of  the  big 
independence  the  states  and  schools 
have  in  arranging  their  matters.  But 
it  is  surprising  to  the  writer  of  this  re¬ 
port,  in  whose  economically  much  less 
favored  country  general  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  plus  special  education  of  one 
year  has  been  strictly  required  of  the 
teachers  of  the  blind,  for  fifty  years. . . . 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  teachers’  edu¬ 
cation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  eejuipment.  .  .  . 

In  special  education  the  salary  of  a 
teacher  should  be  higher  than  in  regu¬ 
lar  schools,  because  of  higher  educa¬ 
tional  requirements.  I  am  cjuite  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  good  teacher  does  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  with  ten  students  than  an  in¬ 
ferior  one  docs  with  three  or  four  stu¬ 
dents.  Not  only  the  salary  but  the 
whole  position  of  the  teacher  is  im¬ 
portant.  .  .  .  Everybody  can  become  a 
teacher  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
very  large  turnover  is  not  good.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  this  situation  there  are 
plenty  of  good  teachers  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  And  the  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  are  very  capable.  They 
arc  not  only  good  administrators  but 
as  well  experienced  educators.  Most 
have  been  teachers  previously.  .  .  . 


December,  1952 
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Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
sendee  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  u'ell  as  those  who  are  eesking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  u'ill  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  u’orkers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  adx>ertising  rates 
xi'liich  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out- 
loog  for  the  lllind,  ly  West  i6th  Street, 
New  York  //,  N.  )’. 


A  sin(;le  man  (sighted)  with  eight  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  Shop  and  academic  teaching  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  wishes  promotion.  He  is 
now  working  with  the  blind.  He  has  B.S.  in 
Education  degree  and  can  furnish  the  best  of 
references  from  former  schools.  He  is  available 
now  or  for  .September.  Write  to  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Box  .\. 


Position  open  for  an  Executive  of  small  school 
for  retarded  blind  children.  Write  to  New 
Outkxik  for  the  Blind,  Box  i-.A. 


BLIND  t.iRL,  1949  graduate  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  with  a  major  in  Sociology, 
tlesircs  a  position  as  a  home  teacher — prefer¬ 
ably  in  a  school  or  Center  for  Blind.  Please 
contact  Irene  Deak,  1810  Manhattan  .Avenue, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  or  Youngstown  Society  for 
Blind,  629  Bryson  Street,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


A  COLORED  BLIND  iiiaii  desires  employment  in  a 
school  or  workshop  for  the  blind  as  a  chair 
caner  and  general  furniture  repairer.  Has  ten 
years  regular  teaching  experience  and  twenty- 
two  years  in  private  business;  also  experience 
in  training  veterans.  References  supplied.  .Ad¬ 
dress  F.  T.  Tohnson,  1  lor;  Madison  St.,  Thomas- 
ville.  Ga. 


Position  open  for  assistant  nurse  at  residential 
nursery  for  blind  babies.  Must  understand  pro¬ 
gressive  method  of  child  care,  be  qualified  to 
give  medications  and  treatments,  and  to  assist 
in  supervising  attentlants.  Write  to  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 


•A  NURSERY  stTiooL  for  Visually  Handicapped 
Children  is  to  l>e  established  in  New  Orleans. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  a  teacher  of  the 
preschool  blind  child,  qualified  either  through 
formal  training  or  practical  experience.  Write 
to  the  New  Outlook,  Box  3-.A. 
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